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|Y recent work on Fairs, Past and 
Present (reviewed in the August 
Se} issue of THE ANTIQUARY), only 

; contained a portion of the materials 
which I had brought together during an 
extended inquiry into the subject. For 
instance, it only embraced one of the many 
famous fairs in and round the Metropolis. 
I think it may be interesting that such facts 
as I have been enabled to gather up concern- 
ing the other London fairs should from time 
to time be given to your readers. I now 
start with one, certainly at one period very 
famous, viz., Southwark Fair. 

When this fair took its origin is by no 
means clear. It was long known as “Our 
Lady Fair.” The grant of the fair to the 
Corporation of London—in connexion with, 
or as forming part of, the manor of Southwark 
—by Edward IV., in 1462, by no means 
determines the question of its origin. That 
had probably more to do with its decay. 
The fair was at one period 4 great resort of 
trade. After that it became simply a pleasure 
fair, and obtained a very bad repute. The 
one redeeming feature in this aspect of the 
case is that Hogarth selected the scene of 
this fair, in its declining days, for one of the 
masterpieces of his genius. This I shall 
notice in its proper chronological place. 
The fair was suppressed before the close of 
the last century. 

Regarding the grant of the village of South- 
wark by Edward IV. to the Corporation of 
London, the following facts may be recorded : 

VOL. VIII. 


The Corporation had presented a petition 
setting forth— 

That felons, robbers, and divers other malefactors 
and disturbers of the peace, who in the said city and 
elsewhere have committed murders, robberies, and 
divers other felonies, departing secretly from the said 
city after such felonies committed, flee to the vil 
of Southwark, and cannot there be attached by the 
minders of the said city, and are there publicly 
received. 

They prayed, therefore, that— 

For the preservation of the peace of the said city, 
and to restrain the wickedness of these evildoers, his 
Majesty would grant them the said village, etc. 

The King complied, and granted the same 
for the sum of £10, to be paid annually. 
His successor, Richard ITI., refused to confirm 
this grant on the ground that it interfered 
with the privileges of certain religious houses 
there. So matters remained until the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, when the ecclesiastical 
privileges reverted to the Crown ; and then the 
Corporation again petitioned, but Henry VIII. 
refused the application. The regents of his 
son, Edward VI., thought better of the 
matter, admitting its possession to be neces- 
sary to the good government of the city. 

1462. The first Charter obtained from 
Edward IV. by the City of London, bearing 
date the 9th November, in the second year 
of his reign,— 

Granted to the said Mayor and Commonalty of the 
said City who now be, and their successors, the Mayor 
and Commonalty and citizens of that city, who for the 
time being shall be for ever, the town of Southwark, 
with the appurtenances. 


The reasons assigned in the Charter were— 


To take away from henceforth and utterly to abolish 
all and all manner of causes, occasions, and matters, 
whereupon opinions, ambiguities, varieties, contro- 
versies, and discussions may arise, 

It is easy to see how in the defence of the 
City, in guarding its approaches (as for 
instance London Bridge), difficulties would 
continually arise from having differing regula- 
tions on the two sides of the river. But the 
clause in this Charter with which we have 
most to do here is the following :— 

We have also granted to the said Mayor, Com- 
monalty, and Citizens, and their successors for ever, 
that they shall and may have yearly one Fair in the 
town aforesaid, for three days, that is to say, the 7th, 
8th, 9th days of September; to be holden together 
with a Court of Piepowders, and with all the liberties 
to such fairs appertaining; and that they may have 
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and hold there at their said courts, during the said 
three days, from day to day, hour to hour, and from 
time to time, all occasions, plaints, and pleas of a 
Court of Piepowders, together with all summons, 
attachments, arrests, issues, fines, redemptions, and 
commodities, and other rights whatsoever, to the same 
Court of Piepowders, in any way pertaining, without 
any impediment, let, or hindrance of US, our heirs 
or successors, or other our officers and ministers 
soever. 


This is the first instance I have met with 
of a Court of Piepowder being specifically 
authorized, and its powers defined, by an 
English sovereign. Mr. Morley (fist. of 
Bartholomew Fair) has pointed out how 
several historians have fallen into the error of 
supposing that this was a grant of another 
fair at Smithfield, to be held in continuation 
of that of St. Bartholomew, and entirely in 
the interest of the City of London. 

1630. In aproclamationissued by Charles I., 
in consequence of the plague prevailing at 
Cambridge, prohibiting the holding of “ three 
great Fairs of special note” then at hand, 
this fair is specially mentioned as one of the 
three referred to. 

There is preserved with the Harleian 
MSS. (5931), a showman’s bill, issued in the 
17th century, which states that— 

At Crawley’s Show at the Golden Lion, near St. 
George’s Church, during the time of Southwark fair, 
will be presented the whole story of the Old Creation 


of the World, or Paradise Lost, yet newly revived, 
with the addition of Noah’s Flood. 


1660. Evelyn visited the fair this year, 
which he speaks of as “ St. Margaret’s Fair,” 
and recorded in his Diary the following :— 


I saw in Southwark, at St. M ’s Fair, 
monkeys and apes dance, and do other feats of 
activity, on the high rope; they were gallantly clad 
@ la monde, went upright, saluted the company, bow- 
ing and pulling off their hats ; they saluted one an- 
other with as good a grace as if instructed by a dancing 
master; they turned heels over head with a basket 
having eggs in it, without breaking any; also with 
lighted candles in their hands and on their heads 
without extinguishing them, and with vessels of water 
without spilling a drop. I also saw an Indian wench 
dance and perform all the tricks on the high rope to 
admiration ; all the Court went to see her. Likewise 
here was a man who took up a piece of iron cannon 
of about 4oolbs, with the hair of his head only. 


1668. Pepys visited the fair this year, to 
see the puppet show of “ Whittington,” and 
seems to have been greatly worked upon, 
like all people that saw it. He therefore 


went again, and this time saw Jacob Hall’s 
dancing on the ropes. 


He records : 


I saw such action as I never saw before, 
and mightily worth —_ ; and here took acquaintance 
with a fellow that carried me to a tavern, whither came 
the music of this booth, and by-and-by Jacob Hall 
himself; with whom I had a mind to speak, to hear 
whether he ever had any mischief by falls in his 
time. He told me yes, many, but never to the breaking 
of a limb. He seems a mighty strong man. So giving 
them a bottle or two of wine I went away. 


1678. Complaint being made to the Cor- 
poration of London of the “ Irregularities 
and Disorders” of this fair, the question of 
its suppression was seriously considered. 

1684. During the fair this year there was 
exhibited at the Catherine Wheel Inn—a 
famous hostelry which existed down to our 
own day—a Giani, concerning whom the 
following announcement was circulated— 

The Gyant, or the Miracle of Nature, being that so 
much admired young man, aged nineteen years last 
June, 1684. Born in Ireland, of such a prodigious 
height and bigness, and every way proportionable, the 
like hath not been seen since the memory ofman. He 
hath been several times shown at Court, and his Ma- 
jesty was pleased to walk under his arm, and he is 
grown very much since ; he now reaches ten foot and 
a half, fathomes near eight foot, spans fifteen inches, 
and is believed to be as big as one of the Gyants in 
Guild Hall. He is to be seen at the Sign of Catherine 
Wheel, in Southwark Fair. Vivat Reg. 


1689. A serious fire occurred in Southwark 
at the time of the fair this year, which con- 
sumed many houses and did much damage. 
Mr. Morley records : 

The inhabitants prudently considering that this 
Desolation came upon them by means of the Dis- 
orderly Booths which were erected in this Fair, and 
by the just Vengeance of God for permitting such 
Pa cause of Licentiousness, have ever since for- 

idden the setting up of Booths there, and have not 
suffered any to be erected. 


Vide memorial issued by Corporation of 
London regarding Bartholomew Fair in 1711. 
When this fair was resumed does not appear. 

1733. It was this year that Hogarth pro- 
duced his famous picture, “ Southwark Fair.” 
The fair had then ceased to be a mart of 
trade, and had become simply a pleasure fair : 
dramatic performances composed its chief 
amusement and attraction. The original 
three days prescribed by its charter had be- 
come extended to fourteen. Not only did 
people attend from all the surrounding coun- 
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try, but the citizens of London had come to 
regard it as a loose species of holiday. The 
comic genius of the painter seized upon the 
more humorous incidents and accidents 
which would sometimes arise in such a pro- 
miscuous gathering, and so produced one of 
his greatest pictures ; but for which the very 
remembrance of the fair would probably have 
died out. I will notice a few of the leading 
points of the picture: from these, indeed, the 
later history of the fair can perhaps be best 
written. 

On the right of the plate is a falling scaffold 
—a company of strolling players being about 
to perform the “fall of Bajazet.” Confusion 
worse confounded prevails amongst this 
group. Queens, emperors, and, their atten- 
dants are all falling to their “ proper level.” 
The musical instruments (consisting, indeed, 
only of a salt-box and a fiddle !) are falling in 
different directions ; and in order to increase 
the crush, Hogarth has whimsically placed 
beneath this falling stage a stand of earthen- 
ware and china. The monkey and merry- 
Andrew seem the only two likely to escape 
the worst effects of the disaster! Above the 
scaffold hangs a painting, the subject of which 
is the “ Stage Mutiny,” and which alludes to 
a dispute which arose this year between the 
actors and the proprietor of Drury Lane 
theatre (Mr. Highmore), when Theophilus 
Cibber (son of the laureate) was at the head 
of the faction. On one side is Ancient Pistol 
(young Cibber) strutting and exclaiming, 
“Pistol’s above.” Near him is the merry 
knight Falstaff (Harper, an actor who shone 
particularly in that character), together with 
Justice Shallow and Bardolph, waving banners 
on which is inscribed, “Liberty and pro- 
perty ; we eat, etc.” On the other side is a 
female figure carrying a flag, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ We'll starve ’em out.” In the corner 
is a man (supposed to be Colley Cibber), with 
the werds “Quiet and Snug” beneath his 
feet. He is hugging a bag of money, and 
laughing at the folly of the rest. Behind is a 
monkey bestriding a sign-iron, and squeaking 
out, ‘I am a gentleman.” The tall thin 
figure holding a paper, on which is written, 
“ It cost £6,000” (Mr. Ireland conjectures) 
is designed for the manager, Mr. Highmore, 
as the scene-painter (indicated by the paint- 
pot and brushes at his feet) is intended for 


John Ellis, who was principal scene-painter 
to old Drury-Lane theatre. He is here re- 
presented as having taken up the cudgel in 
behalf of the painter. So history lives on 
canvas. 

But the study of the picture by no means 
ends here. A little below the show-scene 
just described a dancer on a slack-rope is 
exhibiting his agile performances. The man 
descending from the steeple is said to repre- 
sent one Cadman, who performed a similar 
feat at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, from the 
steeple of which he descended into the king’s 
Mews. At the back of the print is a large 
show-sign announcing the ‘‘Siege of Troy,” 
beneath which the performers are rehearsing 
their parts. Of the next two scenes, the 
subject of one is the fall of Adam and Eve ; 
the other represents a scene in “ Punch’s 
Opera,” where the merry seignior is wheeling 
his rib into the jaws of destruction. Below, 
a mountebank elevated on a stage is devour- 
ing fire, to the great amusement of wondering 
spectators, and to whom his attendant merry- 
Andrew dispenses his infallible nostrums. 
Still further in the background, to the left, 
appear a shift and hat, suspended on poles, 
the former of which is the prize allotted to 
the swiftest-footed nymph, and the latter for 
the successful cudgel playeror wrestler. In the 
background, on the right, the fortunate can- 
didate is elevated on a man’s. shoulders, in 
triumphal procession. 

In the centre is a group of strollers parad- 
ing the fair, in order to collect an audience 
of their next exhibition; among them a 
female drummer, whose charms appear to 
have irresistibly riveted the attention of two 
country fellows. Her buskined companion, 
however, is fixed by different objects ; his 
career has been stopped by the rude grasp of 
a bailiff, whose vigilance he cannot elude. 
Close to this group, a Savoyard is exhibiting 
her little show; and behind her a player at 
back-sword, his head and face covered with 
scars, makes his triumphant entrance and chal- 
lenges the whole world to open combat. To 
this man a dexterous rogue directs the atten- 
tion ofa simple countryman, whose pocket he 
contrives to lighten. Further in the crowd 
one fellow is saluting a girl, while another 
artfully attempts to decoy her unsuspecting 
companions to their ruin; and above, two 
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jugglers are performing various sleight of 
hand tricks, to the amazement of the gaping 
spectators. Two figures more remain to be 
noticed. The first, the little performer on bag- 
pipes, attended by a monkey walking erect, 
and with his foot dancing his little fantoccini 
figures. The other is a woman with her dice- 
box. She appears in earnest contention with 
a boy, who seems to doubt her integrity. 
They are all so intently engaged as to be in- 
sensible of the danger impending over their 
heads by the falling scaffold first noticed. 
These are the chief features of the picture. 
— Vide Hogarth’s Life and Works. 

Under date 13th September appeared the 
following newspaper paragraph :— 

1717. Several constables visited Pinkethman’s booth 
in this fair, and apprehended the proprietor, with 
others of his company, just as they had concluded a 
play in the presence of near a hundred and fifty noble- 
men and gentlemen seated on the stage. They ‘were 
soon liberated on making it appear that they were the 
King’s servants. 

Gay, in his fable of the “Two Monkeys,” 
thus describes this fair :— 

The Tumbler whirles the flip-flap round, 
With Sommersets he shakes the ground ; 
The Cord beneath the Dancer springs ; 
Aloft in air the Vaulter swings, 
Distorted now, now prone depends, 
Now through his twisted arms ascends. 
The crowd, in wonder and delight, 
With clapping hands applaud the sight. 

1741. There was published this year the 
Stroler’s Pacquet Opened, which purports to 
be a collection of the drolls played at this 
and other Fairs at that time. 

These pieces, sufficiently contemptible in their con- 
struction, were, in most cases, formed out of old 
Dramas.—BRAND, Pop. Antiq. 

1751. The fair was this year limited to 
three days by order of the city authorities, 
and all theatrical booths and puppet shows 
were prohibited. The principal shows pre- 
sent were (1) Yeates’, which stood in George 
Yard, and consisted of an exhibition of 
wax figures, the conjuring tricks of young 
Yeates, and the feats on the slack wire of 
a performer named Steward; and (2) the 
Female Samson, an Italian woman, who 
exhibited feats of strength of an extraordinary 
character, in a booth opposite the Greyhound, 
and which I have already mentioned in my 
account of May Fair. 





1755. The exclusion of theatrical enter- 
tainments was not maintained this year. 
Either in this or the following year a “ great 
tiled booth” was erected for these perform- 
ances. 

1757. The fair was this year extended to 
four days. ‘The comedy performed was the 
same as that at St. Bartholomew’s, followed 
by a representation of the Capture of Louis- 
bourg; concluding with a procession of 
colours and standards, and a song in praise 
of the heroes of the victory. 

1760. On 3rd December this year the 
Court of Common Council referred it to its 
City Lands Committee to consider the 
Tenures of the City Fairs, with a view to 
their abolition. The subject was then care- 
fully discussed, and a final report sent in, 
with the opinions of Counsel, upon which 
the Court came to a resolution that our 
Lady Fair at Southwark—over which the 
City had sole control—should be thence- 
forward abolished. 

1762. The fair was suppressed by order of 
the Common Council of London; and hence 
there passed away another of those social 
landmarks which never become restored, but 
which go to make up the aggregate of our 
national history. 





Primitive Agricultural 
Implements. 


Part I. 
By G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 


HERE is no better way of studying 
the principal lessons of archeology 
than by tracing step by step the 
development in any branch of 
culture or industry. We gather up by such 
means much of the evidence as to the inti- 
mate connection we of the present have with 
our ancestors of long ago, and as to the 
immense progress of human ingenuity. The 
life-object of the iron-age man is just the 
same as the life-object of the bronze-age man, 
or of the stone-age man—to feed the body, 
to clothe it, and to enjoy such mental culture 
as the age provides. We feed, clothe, and 
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educate better, and to a larger extent; but 
still the same objects exist with us as they 
did with our progenitors of all ages. Human 
progress, therefore, is relative, not absolute, 
and we can test its quality by examining into 
the progress of any particular industry or art; 
and perhaps there is no better instance of 
this than the evidence afforded by early 
agricultural implements. 

In our age of division of labour, when ‘there 
is a tool for every branch of industry—nay, 
almost every detail of each branch—it is 
somewhat difficult to rightly grasp the 
meagreness of the stock of implements used 
by a workman in early times. Certain im- 
plements, such as the hammer, the chisel, or 
the axe, seem to have existed as long as man 
has lived: they might be called the natural 
tools of man. And the archzologist has 
come upon an age where there does not seem 
to = much beyond this natural selection of 
tools. 

Sir John Lubbock observes that we see 
before us the whole contents of the workshop 
of the primitive savage; and with these 
weapons, rude as they seem to us, he may 
have cut down trees, scooped them out into 
canoes, grubbed up roots, killed animals and 
enemies, cut up his food, made holes in 
winter through the ice, prepared firewood, 
built huts, and, in some cases at least, they 
may have served as sling stones.* This 
phase of primitive industrial life is the very 
starting-point of our subject, and it should 
be borne in mind as we come to consider 
the various stages in the use of agricultural 
implements which it will be necessary to 
treat of. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, although 
agricultural life is reckoned one of the very 
first steps towards a development of the social 
unit from pure savagery, yet we find evidence 
of it so far back as the stone-age period of 
man’s history. No doubt it is during the 
later stone-age, when there was already a 
movement towards the bronze age, when in 
some cases a bronze age existed among 
people neighbouring upon the stone-age 
people—but still it is distinctly and defi- 
nitely a stone-age culture. How long the 
stone-age existed it is impossible to say. 
Archeology sees it spreading over a vast 

* Quoted in Mr, Evans’ Stone Implements, p. 572 


period of years—embracing an epoch of pure 
nomadism ; but in its best known periods it 
has developed, purely by its own mental 
capacity and power, the agricultural life. 
It is well for us to pause and think of 
this. A civilization where man’s weapons 
for defence and his tools for work were 
entirely of stone, wood, or bone, is a state of 
affairs that even archeology has some diffi- 
culty in faithfully representing to modern 
thought. 

To dig a tunnel or make a canal is now 
the work of some commercial enterprise, and 
apparently has little to do with the history of 
man. Yet to the true observer these stupen- 
dous labours have their place alongside of 
the labours performed by the stone axe, the 
flint chisel, and arrow head. We cannot 
contemplate what an enormous influence the 
invention of the stone-axe must have had on 
man during the stone-age. It meant every- 
thing to him just then. 

These stone-age men travelled through 
Europe by two great routes. Their course 
was along the great rivers or by the open 
coasts. One stream came along Southern 
Europe by the Mediterranean route and 
passed through Western Europe into Britain ; 
the other stream passed through Russia and 
by the Baltic route to Scandinavia and 
Denmark. They were hunters and fisher- 
men. But whether by reason of their arrested 
progress in these extremities of the then world, 
or whether by reason of successive migrations 
of stone-age men bearing improved weapons 
and possessing improved culture, when the 
step from hunting to sowing and planting 
was taken it is impossible to say; all that we 
know is that the stone-age man turned his 
eyes upon the dense forests and jungles that 
surrounded him, saw that they were good, and 
set to work to bring them to his use. It is 
at this stage of his progress that the stone- 
age man becomes interesting for our present 
purpose. To travel along by the great rivers 
and the coasts, to catch fish and kill animals, 
was one kind of progress, and required certain 
kinds of tools; to turn from these natural 
trackways and open up passages through 
dense jungles, to clear away patches in these 
jungles and cultivate grain for food, was an 
altogether different kind of progress, and 
would require improved weapons and im- 
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proved tools. It is the constant improvement 
in his tools and weapons that has made man 
progress from barbarism to culture, and it is 
well therefore for archeology to turn its 
attention to these early pioneers of success. 
No doubt the earliest system of tillage was 
to burn down a great tract of forest, and 
then to cultivate the land thus laid bare. 
Such was the custom among many of the 
hill tribes of India, as for instance the 
Lushais.* Implements known as “hoes” 
both of stone and elk-horn have been found, 
and in the opinion of Professor Nilsson must 
have been very suitable for the operations 
incident to this primitive mode of agri- 
culture.t In America chipped flint hoes of 
a peculiar pattern are frequently met with. 
They are broad blades with deep lateral 
notches near one end, by which they can 
be readily fastened to a wooden handle. 
Other hoe-like implements found in America 


of them is of basalt, and has a shaft hole 
lying upwards in an oblique direction, so 
that the person using the hoe may be able to 
avoid stooping while at work. The other is 
made of the horn of an elk, the shaft hole 
being straight and oval (p. 74). I cannot 
discover that anything of the kind has been 
found in Great Britain, but their rarity in all 
stone-age finds leads Dr. Abbott’ to the 
conclusion that it is more than probable that 
the hoes made of the shoulder-blades of deer 
and of tortoiseshell, mentioned by several 
early writers, generally outnumbered those 
of stone.* 

Besides the hoe and the spade among 
stone-age agricultural implements, there have 
been found one or two examples of what 
must have been a kind of sickle. 

Mr. Evans describes and figures three 
stone convex implements from Yorkshire, 
Yarmouth, and Eastbourne, the use of which, 
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are made of bone. The Delaware and 
Iroquois Indians used formerly the shoulder- 
blade of a deer, or a tortoiseshell, sharpened 
upon a stone and fastened to a thick stick. § 
The same authority mentions a second class 
of stone agricultural implements known as 
“spades,” consisting of oval plates of flint, 
flat on one side and slightly convex on the 
other, the outline being chipped into a sharp 
edge. Very much the same kind of hoe 
here mentioned as found in America has 
been found in the peat bogs of Scandinavia ; 
the chief difference being in the method of 
fastening to the handle—one by a notch and 
the other by a hole. Professor Nilsson 
figures and describes two specimens in his 
Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia. One 


* Indian Antiquary, ii. 366. 

} Stone Age in Scandinavia, p. 74. 

t Abbott’s Primitive Industry, p. 217. 
§ Lbid., p. 218, 





after discussing their shape and method of 
handling, he is inclined to think may not 
impossibly have supplied the place of sickles 
or reaping hooks, whether for cutting grass 
to serve as provender or bedding, or for 
removing the ears of corn from the straw. 
The Yorkshire flint is about seven inches in 
length, is almost equally convex on the two 
faces, but thickens out at the butt, which 
seems to have formed the handle, as the 
side edges, which are elsewhere sharp, are 
there slightly blunted.t A stone sickle is 
also described and figured in Worsaz’s 
recently published Jndustrial Arts of Den- 
mark, p. 24. It is of the remarkable length 
of fourteen inches, and is a splendid specimen 
of the wonderful manner in which the people 
of those times handled flint. Through the 
kindness of Messrs. Chapman and Hall we 


* Primitive Industry, p. 225. 
+ Evans’ Stone Implements, pp. 317-9. 
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are enabled to reproduce here the illustration 
of this sickle (Fig. 1.) 

It is possible to get a glimpse at these 
stone-age clearings in the forest if we turn 
to modern examples of this ancient culture- 
period. Dr. Abbott, in the book I have 
already quoted from, says that there are still 
to be seen in various parts of New Jersey 
certain barren weed-grown tracts or clearings, 
as they are called if still surrounded by a 
forest-growth, known as old Indian fields. At 
the time of the settlement of the country by 
Europeans these tracts were under native 
cultivation. On such spots there are found 
a larger number of “ hoe-blades” than else- 
where.* The modern traveller standing 
within these clearings, or the modern student 
working up his materials from the facts laid 
before him by the traveller, both in effect 
retrace their steps from civilization to bar- 
barism, and stand within the pale and in- 
fluence of prehistoric times. 

Indeed it is very remarkable how slowly 
the influence of the past dies out amongst 
us. The progress of a nation is generally 
tested by the progress of its most dominant 
society ; but there is a social strata under- 
lying the dominant class—those who for the 
most part live in towns and obtain their 
culture from the most progressive of the 
nation—and this strata is to be found in the 
outlying provincial districts where the waves 
of progress do not reach, or, if so, only 
fitfully and in broken force. Here are to be 
found some of the unchanged practices of 
past ages, and if the traveller in America 
comes upon a prehistoric agricultural clear- 
ing and learns his lesson from that, the 
English student of Scottish life no less comes 
upon prehistoric agricultural practices from 
which there is much to learn. 

In Ure’s Agriculture of Dumbarton, 1794 
(p. 39), we read :— 

The simplest and probably the first kind of agri- 
cultural instrument in the world is still in use in Luss 
and Arroquhar. It is called the Highland spade. 
This rude instrument is a strong stick about six feet 
in length; the shaft is round, and bended a little for 
the sake of purchase. The head or lower part is 
about fourteen inches long, and four to six broad. 
This is furnished with a plate of iron that covers the 


fore part about six or eight inches up, but behind it 
does not reach above two or three. The notch in 


* Primitive Industry, p. 221. 


which the foot is placed in time of delving is on the 
right side, and is commonly very narrow (Fig. 2.) 
We scarcely want Mr. Ure’s testimony to 
the primitive characteristic of this wooden 
spade. Of course the iron-tip is its modern 
improvement—is the one little piece of evi- 
dence which proclaims that the stone-age 
implement is in use during the iron-age.* By 
comparing this Highland spade with imple- 
ments used by admittedly primitive people, we 
shall better understand its prehistoric cha- 
racter. The Fiji Islanders, the Maori New 
Zealanders, and the Tahitians, have, so far 
as anthropological evidence tells us, never 
passed through, or alongside of, a civiliza- 
tion equal to that of the Scots. They have 
lived in a state of arrested progress. But 
the Tahitians have agricultural implements 
of hard wood, about five feet long, with 
sharp edges, and pointed, which they use as 
spades or hoes. The only instrument used 
by the Maori New Zealanders for tillage was 
a long narrow stake, sharpened to an edge 
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FIG 2. 





at one end, with a short piece fastened trans- 
versely at a little distance above it for the 
convenience of pressing it down with the 
foot.t The Fijians use digging-sticks made 
of the young mangrove tree. They are 
about the size of an ordinary hay-fork, and 
the lower end is tapered off on one side 
after the shape of a quill tooth-pick. In 
digging this flattened side is kept down- 
wards.§ Here, then, are the parallels in 
primitive society to the Highland spade. But 
we can goa little farther than this. High- 
land agriculture, no doubt, aided the per- 
manence of these prehistoric implements, 
and it is curious to find that the Highland 
method of using their wooden implement is 
practically identical with the Fiji method. 
Highland spades, says Ure, are found to be 


* We have parallel evidence of this in other lands. 
The Hawaiians used the ‘‘ oo” as their principal agri- 
cultural implement. Formerly it was a sharp-pointed 
stick of hard wood ; it is now usually tipped with iron. 
—Ellis’s Missionary Tour through Hawaii, p. 167. 

+ Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, p. 373 

{ Tbid., 365. nen 

§ Williams’ Fiji and the Fijians, i., p. 63; Lub- 
bock’s Prehistoric Times, p. 359. 
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of great utility in cultivating small pieces of 
ground on the declivities of hills, to which 
the plough cannot have access. It is the 
common practice for eight or ten men and 
women to assemble with their spades for the 
purpose of digging a piece of ground; and 
it is amazing with what speed they accomplish 
their work. They begin at the lower ex- 
tremity of the ground, and form themselves 
into a row at a convenient distance from 
one another; they cut with their spades a 
line in the ground, nine or ten inches deep, 
and then, with one united effort, throw over 
at once a furrow or piece of ground about 
eighteen or twenty feet in length, and eight 
or ten inches in breadth.* 

And so in Fiji, when preparing a piece of 
ground for yams, a number of men are em- 
ployed, divided into groups of three or four. 
Each man being furnished with a digging- 
stick, they drive them into the ground so as to 
enclose a circle of about two feet in diameter. 
When by repeated strokes the sticks reach 
the depth of eighteen inches, they are used 
as levers, and the mass of soil between them 
is thus loosened and raised.t The similarity 
of these two practices is remarkable, and the 
peculiarity of hillside agriculture in Scotland 
has no doubt been the means of preserving 
this relic of prehistoric culture for the obser- 
vation of the modern student. 

Another very peculiar method of digging 
in Scotland must be mentioned here. It is 
accomplished by the caschrom, of which, 
says Dr. Mitchell, there are thousands now 
in use in the Hebrides and on the west side 
of the mainland.; By turning to the Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland, we shall find a 
full description of this curious implement. 

The caschrom or crooked foot is in pretty 
general use in many parts of the Highlands, 
and is of great antiquity. It consists of a 
crooked piece of wood, the lower end of 
which is about two-and-a-half feet in length, 
somewhat thick, pretty straight, and armed 
at the end with iron, made thin and square, 
to cut the earth. The upper end of this 
instrument is called the shaft, and the lower 
is termed the head. The shaft above the 
crook is six feet long, and tapering towards 

* Ure’s Agriculture of Dum . 40. 
; Williams? Fiji pid Be Fijian i. 
T Mitchell’s Past in the Present, p. 95. 





the end, which is slender. Just below the 
crook or angle, which is an obtuse one, 
there must be a hole wherein a strong peg 
must be fixed for the workman’s right foot, 
in order to push the instrument into the 
earth. While standing upon his left foot 
and holding the shaft firmly with both his 
hands, he with his right foot drives the head 
far enough into the earth with one bend of 
his body; he then raises the clod by the iron- 
headed part of his instrument, making use 
of the heel or hindpart of the head as a 
fulcrum ; in so doing he turns it over always 
to the left hand, and then proceeds to push 
for another clod in the same manner. With 
some disadvantages, it is of all instruments 
the fittest for turning up ground in a rocky 
country, where a plough can do little or 
nothing, either from a multitude of rocks, 
or from the earth being so marshy that cattle 
cannot pass over it without sinking. It is 


A 
D 


c 
FIG 3. 


From A to B the head, which is 2} feet long and 6 inches 
broad at one point. From B to D the shaft, which is 6 feet long. 
C the peg for the right foot. 


asserted that one man can turn over more 
ground with it in a day than four can do 
with a common spade.* 

The subjoined sketch (Fig. 3) will give some 
idea of the shape and figure of this implement. 
It is taken from the Reports of the Board of 
Agriculture on the Highlands of Scotland, 
and relating to the Agriculture of Sutherland 
(p. 152). ; 

Another instrument, which may, perhaps, 
be referred to the stone-age, in transition, is 
the “tribulum.” It has remained in use in 
some Mediterranean countries until the pre- 
sent day, and, says Dr. Evans, is a remark- 
able instance of survival of ancient customs.T 
In its present form, no doubt, it has been 
improved upon, but the influence of the 
stone-age is seen in the teeth of the tribulum 
being of flakes of flint or other stone. 


* Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. Vi., p- 288. 
{ Evans’ Bronze Implements, p. 203. 
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Varro thus describes the tribulum or 
threshing implement employed both by the 
Romans and other ancient civilized nations : 

Id fit e tabula lapidibus aut ferro exasperata, que 
imposito auriga aut pondere grandi trahitur jumentis 
junctis ut discutiat e spica grana (lib. i., cap. 52). 
And Mr. Evans points out that this instru- 
ment very readily leaves in the soil many of 
its teeth. Drawings of various tribula have 
been given by various travellers, and the 
implements themselves may be seen in the 
Christy collection and the Blackmore Museum. 
They are flat sledges of wood, five to six 
feet in length and two or three in breadth, 
the underside fitted with a number of square 
or lozenge-shaped holes, mortised a little 
distance into the wood, and having in each 
hole a flake or splinter of stone.* 

Among the implements discovered in 
Scottish Lake Dwellings are several of wood, 
figured and described by Dr. Munro as 
belonging to agricultural purposes. These 
are a mallet, a scraper or hoe, ten inches 
long and four broad, an implement like a 
boot or ploughshare, and other fragments. 


(Zo be continued.) 


SEI 
Che ome of “ Belted Tait.” 


—— 
‘¢ MaiT is a difficult matter, in these days 
te woe §=of easy and quick communication 
Nya pee c - ere 

WS53) to realize the ordinary condition 






of society in the middle ages. The’ 


free and roving outlaw had a fine time of it. 
He literally set at defiance all the laws and 
customs of those in authority. He had a 
vast number of advantages on his side, and 
could easily avoid detection and evade with 
thorough impunity the hand of justice. When 
the feudal system declined, a new state of 
affairs seemed to take its place. Vassals and 
retainers assumed a different kind of position 
altogether. Then came the days of rough- 
and-ready brigandage. Large tracts of the 
country were occupied by dense masses of 


_* Evans’ Stone Implements, p. 256. An illustra- 
tion of a tribulum from Aleppo is given on p. 257. 
+ Munro’s Scottish Lake Dwellings, pp. 119—121. 





trees, and an undergrowth which had been 
growing for centuries, and was almost as 
impenetrable to explorers as those primeval 
forests which have existed, and in many parts 
still exist, on the great American continent. 
These sylvan retreats afforded protection, 
and even sustenance, to the fierce bands of 
marauders who devastated the land with 
their raids on all classes of the community. 
These were the veritable terrors of society. 
They held for their rule of conduct that 
“they should take who have the power, and 
they should keep who can.” At the end of 
the sixteenth century, and towards the close 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a great 
amount of rapine was committed by a set of 
idle mischievous people who kept the owners 
of flocks and herds in a perpetual condition 
of watchfulness. It was calculated on 
the best authority that as many as four 
hundred vagabonds plied their unlawful 
occupation of plunder in each county 
throughout the kingdom.* In the reign of 
Henry VIII. the number of thieves and 
malefactors hung yearly rose to the average 
of two thousand.t Some of these marauders 
congregated in troops, and moved about like 
an army, defrauding the country people in 
all directions. They made fastnesses for them- 
selves, and had regular plans for meeting at 
stated times and places, where it was impossi- 
ble to follow them, or to penetrate into their 
hiding caverns. In the northern districts 
bands of predatory rascals went prowling 
among innocent people, and the usefulness of 
the various castles, peels, towers of refuge, 
and other similar habitations was very mani- 
fest. It was found advisable even to place 
some of the churches in a position of defence. 
The church of Burgh-upon-Sands, near Car- 
lisle, is an excellent example of a fortified 
border church.¢ The atrocities committed in 
the repeated attacks made by the Borderers 
were distinguished for their violence. These 
people were of the most clannish disposition, 
and clung together throughout every species 
of aggression and warfare with great deter- 
mination. Their ways were not the ways of 
the generality of mankind. Sir Walter Scott, 


* Strype’s Annals, vol. iv. 
Harrison’s Britain, Book II. 
Great Salkeld, in the same county, is also another 

instance, At the base of its tower is a dungeon. 
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in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, brings them 
prominently forward as actors in that 
legendary poem. He tells us in his notes 
that they regularly told their beads before 


going on an expedition of plunder, that 


they bore the appellation of moss-troopers, 
and that their predatory inroads were termed 
forays. 


Her son pursued his infant play, 
A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 
And round the hall right merrily 
In mimic foray rode. * 


In a fortunate hour Lord William Howard 
was appointed Warden of the Marches, and it 
was well for the good folks of Carlisle and 
Brampton that they possessed such a power- 
ful neighbour to rid them of many of the 
pestilent knaves who worried them. [III the 
day for the vagrant and ferocious free-booters 
who were caught tripping. Once in the 
strong grasp of the Warden, their power for 
evil soon went. Many a sturdy vagabond 
has been suspended by his decree from the 
boughs of one of the ancient oaks near his 
lordly dwelling. A noble specimen of that 
grand English tree bears the credit of having 
been the extempore gallows of the Border 
ruffians, and it is pointed out to strangers 
who approach the time-worn towers of 
Naworth Castle as symbolical of the power 
of one of the haughtiest chieftains of the 
north. Stern, severe, and unrelenting, he 
showed little mercy to the wild fellows who 
roamed the country far and wide in those 
lawless days. Any amount of interest at- 
taches itself to the home of Lord William 
Howard. His Castle of Naworth lies about 
two miles from the town of Brampton, and 
although a fire which broke out on the 18th 
of May, 1844, did a vast amount of damage 
to the interior, sufficient remains to indicate 
the former grandeur and authority of “ Belted 
Will.” Sir Walter Scott gives him this sobri- 
quet in his famous poem. Its origin is 
doubtful. It has been thought to have for 
derivation the Saxon Jau/d, bold. Another 
version gives the term as in reference to some 
peculiarity in the belt of the noble wearer, 
as exhibited in his portraits. In these, how- 
ever, the bauldrick or belt is worn very 
narrow. 


* Canto i., Stanza 19, 


The Dacres were the original possessors of 
Naworth, and of the Barony of Gilsland. 
They held them for more than two hundred 
years. The princely domain came to Lord 
William Howard through his wife, Elizabeth, 
sister to George, Lord Dacre, who died with- 
out issue. The Barony of Gilsland was given 
by Henry II. to Hubert de Vallibus, from 
whose family it passed to the Dacres, one 
of whom, Ralph, Lord Dacre, had licence 
to crenellate his mansion.* In the reign of 
Henry V., Thomas de Dacre is summoned to 
the Parliament holden at Westminster in the 
first year of that monarch’s reign. It is note- 
worthy that he is styled Thomas de Dacre de 
Gilsland. He is found again on the roll of 
summons in the second year of Henry V. It 
was during this session that Thomas Chaucer, 
Esq., chief butler to the king, prayed that the 
executors of Henry IV. may appear and pay 
him certain moneys for wine taken up for 
the king. Much uncertainty prevails as to 
the builder of Naworth Castle ; many cir- 
cumstances point to Ranulph de Dacre, who 
flourished in the time of Edward I., and who 
was the Constable of the Tower in the four- 
teenth year of that king’s reign.t Stowe 
relates, in his very quaint fashion, how the 
property went out of the Dacre family. He 
says :— \ 

George, Lord Dacre, of Greystoke, son and heir of 
Thomas, Lord Dacre, being a child in years, and then 
ward to Thomas, Lord Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
was, by a great mischance, slayne at Thetford, in the 
house of Sir Richard Palmerston, knight, by meane 
of a vaunting horse of woode standing in the same 
house, upon which horse as he meant to have vaunted, 
and the pins at the feet being not made sure, the horse 
fell upon him and bruised the brains out of his head. 
The unfortunate young nobleman left three 
sisters co-heiresses, and to the youngest of 
these “ Belted Will” is said to have been 
married when only fourteen years old. Lord 
William Howard, to give his real name, was 
one of the sons of that Duke of Norfolk who 
was beheaded for conspiring with the Queen 
of Scots against Queen Elizabeth, on the 8th 
of May, 1572. Itis on record that, when nine 


* One Randolfe de Dacre was summoned to Parlia- 
ment in the third year of the reign of Edward III. 
— Vide Cotton’s Records, p. 5. 

+ It fell to the lot of the Constable of the Tower at 
this time, by command, with the aid of the Mayor 
and Sheriffs of London and the Earl Marshal, to 
execute Roger Mortimer as a traitor. 
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years of age, he was compelled to see his 
father executed on Tower Hill. Later on 
Lord William, having embraced the Romish 
faith, together with his brother the Earl of 
Arundel, it was considered politically expe- 
dient to incarcerate both the brothers in the 
Tower of London. Both were grandsons of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, who suffered 
death on the 21st of January, 1547, and whose 
fame as a poet lives in the memory of all 
lovers of English verse. Philip, Earl of 
Arundel, died during his captivity in 1595, 
and has left behind him two very interesting 
memorials, to be seen on the walls of the 
Beauchamp Tower in the Tower of London. 
Lord William was released after atime. He 
was married at Audley End. He lived at 
Thornthwaite, which he had purchased of 
Sir Henry Cuiver, having previously resided 
at Enfield, in the county of Middlesex.* 
When King James ascended the throne, 
Lord William Howard went into Cumberland, 
accompanied by his uncle, Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, in order to. meet him 
and dohomage. Soon afterwards he is heard 
of, purchasing some of the relics from the 
dilapidated castle of Kirkoswald, and having 
them placed in Naworth. In the very 
troublous era, when so many plans were 
being inaugurated for the purpose of placing 
Mary, Queen of Scots, in power, we discover 
Sir Francis Knollys busily engaged in affairs 
of State, and dreading the escape of Mary 
from the castle of Carlisle, recommending 
Naworth Castle as a fitting place of confine- 
ment.t This advice was not acted upon, 
Mary being relegated to the charge of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, at Bolton Castle, 
in Yorkshire. The approach to Naworth 
is striking, and fully exhibits the truth of 
the remark so frequently made of the inac- 
cessibility and strength of Border castles and 
feudal fortresses. The building is quadran- 
gular, with towers at each corner, and is 
built on the edge of a precipice, at whose 
foot runs a stream contributed by the river 
Irthing. The declivities are covered with 
shrubs and trees, and so dense is the growth 


* Probably at Lincoln House, in Ponder’s End, in 
the parish of Enfield, where a branch of the great 
Howard family once lived. Lord William paid poor- 
rates here from 1600 till 1623. 

t¢ Letter preserved in Cotton MS., dated 1568. 





of underwood that it is a matter of some 
difficulty, in more places than one, for a 
stranger moving below to see the castle in all 
its glory. The weakest side is at the entrance. 
Here, a curtain wall and an embrazured gate- 
way lead into the courtyard. The interior 
of the great hall, though shorn of much of 
its ancient interest, is still sufficiently splen- 
did to attract antiquarian tastes. It is seventy- 
eight feet in length, and contains a variety of 
heraldic devices, indicative of the lordly 
houses of the Dacres and Howards. The 
griffin representing the family of De Vallibus, 
the dolphin of the De Greystokes, the uni- 
corn of the Multons, and the bull of the 
Dacres, are conspicuous amongst others. 
Two suits of armour preserved from the fire 
stand near the door. One of these is stated 
to have been worn by “Belted Will.” As it is 
Elizabethan in character and design, there is 
every likelihood that the celebrated Warden 
may have worn it. The famous oak ceiling 
and wainscoting perished in the fire. These 
were the objects so prized by their former 
owner, and came originally from Kirkoswald. 
The ceiling was divided into panels, and on 
each panel was a portrait of a king of England. 
A long and narrow gallery runs round another 
part of the castle. Here, too, were some fine 
examples of armour. Now there are only a 
few disjecta membra. A tasset on the wall 
beside some portrait of a Dacre or Howard, 
and a pauldron and knee-piece, with some 
few other pieces, alone remain. 

The most interesting part of Naworth 
remains fortunately almost intact. This is 
that portion of the castle where the Naworth 
hero seems to have lived and slept. Here, 
at the summit of one of the towers, is the 
library, where are yet to be seen in little 
closets many books of old theology, one 
bearing his autograph. Adjoining is the 
oratory, on whose altar are many figures in 
white marble. A painting of the crucifixion 
is very suggestive of the style and manner of 
Lucas van Leyden. Below is the bedroom. 
All the rooms are very strongly secured: 
plated iron on the doors, ponderous bolts and 
stout locks, show the means taken to keep 
out intruders. A private and craftily-devised 
staircase communicates from these apart- 
ments to the dungeons below, so as to render 
escape easy in the event of a successful siege. 
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Portraits of Lord William and Lady Elizabeth 
Dacre, his wife, are shown in the castle. Two 
portraits are hung in the Stuart gallery at 
Corfe Castle : one is said to be that of “Belted 
Will,” the other his grandson, Colonel Thomas 
Howard, who was killed at Atherton Moor. 
In the collection belonging to the Earls of 
Carlisle is a full length, in which he is dressed 
in doublet and hose with an open white 
collar. It is from him that the Carlisle branch 
of the Howards descends. Mr. Fairfax 
possesses a representation of Lady Elizabeth 
Dacre, the wife of Lord William. She wears 
a lace head-dress, wide ruff, and a brown 
figured surcoat, showing a black puffed skirt 
and sleeves.: This lady, like her husband, 
had a nickname, being called by the north 
country people “ Bessy with the braid apron,” 
owing to the large possessions she brought 
into the Howard family. They lived together 
for ten years beyond the period of their 
golden wedding. She died in 1639, and he 
in the following year, on the 9th of October, 
at Naworth. The place of his interment is 
doubtful. The motto Fort en Loialte, which 
is seen in more than one instance inscribed 
at Naworth, is characteristic of the life and 
proceedings of “ Belted Will.” When, on 
the accession of James I., he was invested 
with the office of Warden of the Western 
Marches, he determined to execute the 
sovereign’s mandate, and to compel sub- 
mission from every one whose outrages 
disturbed the peace and quiet of the land. 
Complaints had been made in the time of 
Elizabeth of the lax administration of justice, 
and Her Majesty once threatened to commit 
authority to indigent and needy persons, who 
would find it suitable to enforce the law. * 
No such stimulus was required by “ Belted 
Will.” His castle at Naworth served as a 
regular centre, from whence, at the head of 
some fourteen hundred men-at-arms, he could 
scour the country in all directions, and chase 
the barbarous marauders to their doom. 


Galled by the chain, in the victor’s train, 
They walked for a weary hour ; 
bard fey assed from their sight, the cheering sunlight, 
e dungeons of Naworth Tower.” 


Sleugh-dogs or blood-hounds were kept by 
order, for the object of chasing the moss- 


* D Ewes, p. 234. 


troopers. Notwithstanding the rigorous 
measures adopted by the Warden for the pro- 
tection of himself and family, as well as his 
peaceful neighbours, it is certain that his 
mind was not entirely occupied by the duties 
of his office, for he had literary tastes, and 
evidently not only collected books but read 
them with diligence. The learned historian, 
Camden, visited him at Naworth in 1607, 
and describes him not only as a lover of 
antiquities, but able to converse upon kindred 
topics. 

At a short distance from Naworth, all that 
is left of Lanercost Priory may beseen. This 
monastic institution was founded in the year 
1116 by Robert de Vallibus, and to it came 
the Augustine Order of Brothers.* Its 
revenues became very great, and at the dis- 
solution of these establishments in 1543 it 
was given to Thomas Dacre, a direct de- 
scendant of the founder. Of all else, the 
conventual church is the one part in repair 
and good condition, and is used now as the 
parish church. The following lines are in- 
scribed on a brass plate in the chancel. 
Within the memory of some of the adjacent 
parishioners they were to be deciphered on 
one of the tombs amidst the ruins :— 


Sir Roland de Vaux, that sometime was Lord of 


Tryermaine, 

Is dead, his body clad in lead, and lyes under this 
stane 

Even as we, even so was he on earth a laornard 
man 

Even as he, even so maun we, for all ye craft we 
can, 


This Roland, who lived in the reign of 
King John, was nephew of the founder. The 
outside of this church has certain imposing 
features. Over the west front there exists 
still a statue of Mary Magdalene, the tutelar 
saint of the priory. A portion of the buildings 
has been converted into a farmhouse. The 
Prior’s lodgings are preserved, with a square 
tower in the centre. One of the rooms is 
called the King’s chamber, from the fact that 
Edward I. passed the last winter of his 
life here.t Possibly on account of the 
hospitality afforded him on this occasion, the 


* The date has been disputed, the charter being 
signed by Walter, Prior of Carlisle, who was made 
Prior in or about 1133. 

+ Edward died at Burgh-by-Sands, in Cumberland, 
on the 7th of July, 1307. 
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king subsequently gave two advowsons to the 
Prior. About the same time some curious 
donations were allotted, such as the tithes of 
venison, the skins of deer and foxes, the bark 
of trees, as well, and strangest of all, sundry 
villeins, their issue and goods. Two other 
noble and illustrious guests were entertained 
here—Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, in 
1311, and in 1346 David, King of Scotland. 
Both, however, came accompanied by an 
army, and exercised great severity towards 
the unhappy canons. Indeed, it was from 
this time that the fortunes of Lanercost 
declined. The chapels, transepts, and 
chancel are roofless and in ruins. An open 
colonnade goes round part of the buildings, 
and is supported by single pillars only. On 
the ground are tombs, chiefly of the Dacre and 
Howard families. Here and there a word or 
two, together with an occasional heraldic 
device, may yet be traced. Once, about a 
hundred years since, the vault of one of the 
Lords Dacre was opened, and a body wrapped 
in lead carried off.* A quantity of Roman 
altars are preserved in the Cloisters. The 
Wall of Severus passed near the Priory. One 
altar is inscribed to the god Cocidius, another 
to the god Silvanus.t At a few yards’ 
distance are the remains of an arched gate- 
way, which in its present state forms a 
picturesque frame for the ruined Lanercost. 
The ruins and the surrounding scenery are in 
harmony with every recollection of one 


whom— 
the Borderers still 
Call noble Howard, ‘‘ Belted Will.” 


ea 
Chumb-tLore. 


By LEOPOLD WAGNER. 


HO those possessing a taste for the 
gq| curious, the folk-lore of ‘“ thumbs” 
<=eSm) forms an interesting study, while 

such persons as are apt to deride 
the thumb as an apparently insignificant 


* It proved to be the remains of Lord William 
Dacre, Knight of the Garter. 

T These altars are figured in Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce’s fine work, Lapidarium Septentrionale, which 
he edited for that distinguished provincial insti- 
a the Society of Antiquaries, Seectinwgen 

'yne. 





member of the hand, may be surprised to 
learn, not perhaps that it performs many 
essential functions of daily life, but that it 
has played an important part in ancient and 
modern history, as well as among the social 
customs of different nations. Nothing is 
more usual, during the cold weather, for 
instance, than the remark that “ one’s fingers 
are all thumbs,” meaning thereby that 
they have temporarily lost the power of 
sensibility and usefulness; while, on the 
other hand, so conscious were the ancients 
of the practical utility and value of that 
particular member, that it was quite a common 
thing for the Roman soldiers to cut off their 
thumbs in order to avoid being pressed into 
active service. 

From the remotest days of antiquity the 
practice of licking the thumb has always been 
regarded as a solemn pledge or promise, 
existing, according to Tacitus and other 
authorities, not only among the Goths, the 
Iberians, and the Moors, but which may be 
traced through successive periods even down 
to our own time. 

Lord Erskine, in his /nstitutes, affirms 
that among certain of the lower ranks in 
Scotland, the final settlement of a bargain was 
always signalised by the “ licking and joining 
of thumbs,” and decrees are at this moment 
extant testifying to the legality of sales 
effected upon “thumb-licking,” with this 
interpretation, “that the parties had licked 
thumbs at finishing the bargain.” Relics of 
this ancient custom are still to be met with 
among the vulgar in Scotland, as also in those 
parts of Ulster where the inhabitants are of 
Scottish descent, the common observation 
between two gossips who ultimately agree 
upon a disputed point being, “ We may lick 
thooms upo’ that!” 

In another aspect, “icking the thumb 
appears to have implied a challenge or 
promise to be redeemed at some future 
opportunity, equally significant as was the 
casting of the gauntlet at the rival’s feet of 
an earlier period, and from which no departure 
was possible. But from the days of chivalry 
down to the time of Shakespeare, and long 
after, the recognised form of challenge was 
universally that of d:ting the thumb, though 
many historians and commentators argue that 
this may have been intended merely as an 
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insulting gesture. At the very rising of the 
curtain upon Romeo and Juliet, the feud 
between the adherents of the rival houses is 
introduced by one of them biting his thumb, 
which is construed by those on the opposite 
side as an intentional insult or challenge for 
another deadly broil. Thus Samson, on the 
Capulet side, tells his companion that he will 
bite his thumb at them, “ which is a disgrace 
to them if they bear it,” upon which Adram, 
of the Montague, demands, “ Do you bite 
your thumb at us, sir?” Here Gregory, 
having hastily taken in a calculation of the 
opposing numbers, thinks fit to decline the 
challenge, and returns: ‘No, sir, I do not 
bite my thumb at you, sir, but I bite my thumb, 
sir.” This evasive reply is, however, of little 
avail, for the onslaught becomes general, the 
fatal issue of which is only prevented by the 
timely arrival of the Prince, who commands 
them instantly to disperse, under penalty of 
their lives. Again, the poet Decker, in his 


Dead Term, wherein he gives us a lively 
description of the groups of gallants who 
daily distinguished themselves in the walks 
of old St. Paul’s Churchyard, uses this ex- 
pression :—‘ What swearing is there, what 
shouldering, what jeering, what biting of 
thumbs to beget quarrels ;”” and, says a writer 


in Chambers’s Book of Days, the whole history 
of a quarrel seems to be detailed in this 
quotation : 

We almost see the ruffling swash-bucklers strutting 
up and down St. Paul’s Walk, full of braggadocio and 
‘* new turned oaths.” At first they shoulder, as if by 
accident ; at the next turn they jostle ; fiery expostula- 
tion is answered by jeering, and then, but not till 
then, the thumb is bitten, expressive of dire revenge 
at a convenient opportunity, for fight they dare not 
within the precincts of the Cathedral church. 

In a note to his Lay of the Last Minstrel, Sir 
Walter Scott likewise alludes to this custom, 
viz. : 

To bite the thumb or the glove seems not to have 
been considered upon the Border as a gesture of 
contempt, though so used by Shakespeare, but as a 
pledge of mortal revenge, 
and proceeds to narrate an instance wherein 
a young gentleman of Cheviotdale discovered 
on the morning after a hard drinking bout 
that his glove had been bitten, and knowing 
that he must have quarrelled with some one, 
he instantly repaired to his late companions 
until he whom he had challenged presented 


himself, following which the two engaged in 
a duel, which proved fatal to the challenger. 
This incident occurred at Selkirk in 1721, 

From Seldon’s Zitles of Honour we learn 
that kissing the thumb was formerly a 
characteristic of servility, the clergy, the rich, 
and the great being in receipt of this honour 
from the “tradesmen ” who had the privilege 
of supplying their household requisites. This 
ceremony was performed at every interview : 
the tenant kneeling and clasping the hands 
of his lord, he kissed the thumbs ere he rose 
to depart. The custom was widespread on 
the Continent, and peculiar most of all to 
Dauphiny. 

Omens and superstitions have been con- 
nected with the thumb equally with other 
material things. Shakespeare has several 
allusions, notably in Macbeth, Act IV. sc. 1, 
where the second witch, anticipating the 
approach of the murderer of Duncan, says : 

By the pricking of my thumbs 

asa evil this a comes, 
an omen as characteristic as that of the 
tingling of the ears, by which we believe our- 
selves to be the topic of thought or conversa- 
tion on the part of a distant acquaintance. 
Again, in the same play, Act I. sc. 2, the first 
witch thus foretells the manner of Macbeth’s 
return from the seas— 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest tossed, 
and being questioned by her companion as to 
the stability of her knowledge, she returns, 
showing her withered thumb : 

Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 

Wreck’d as homeward he did come. 

The thumb also played an important part 
in the ceremonies which attended the gladia- 
torial shows of the ancients. When, during 
such scenes in the Roman arena, any one of 
the combatants had obtained a complete 
victory over his opponent, his eye would be 
directed towards the Imperial throne, as also 
towards that galaxy of feminine beauty that 
surrounded it, for the usual signal. If the 
thumbs of the Emperor, who was invariably 
guided by the fashionable part of the populace, 
were merely stretched forward or pointed 
towards the ground, the victim was to be 
forthwith despatched ; but if held upwards, his 
life was to be spared, 
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From time immemorial the shumb pressed 
on the wax as a seal or mark of good faith 
has been universally recognized, and which 
custom has survived to this day. Nor 
have instances been wanting to prove that 
forgers and secretaries detected in falsifying 
documents have been condemned to lose 
their thumbs by amputation, which sentence 
was rendered the more degrading by reason 
of its being performed by the common 
executioner. It may also be interesting to 
note that in China it has long been the 
custom, and still is, to preserve an impression 
of the thumbs of criminals ; and which means 
of identification on future committals is at 
least equal to our own method of taking the 
portraits of notorious malefactors, or, in the 
case of those sought after by the law, of the 
collection of any existing likeness of their 
features previous to the commission of their 
crimes. Indeed, so far from acknowledging 
their peculiar process of identification to be 
in any manner absurd, the Chinese authorities 
hold that thehuman countenance, andeven the 
hand, as a whole, undergoes a marked change 
by the progress of time; but the thumb 
retains its peculiar formation and other 
characteristics during life, nor has it ever 
been known to change. 

Swearing by the sword was formerly one of 
the most solemn oaths that could be adminis- 
tered, particularly in the days of knight- 
errantry. Nevertheless, the historian Ducange 
has left us an instance where the registration 
of a vow by pressing the thumb on the sword 
blade was not only considered above any 
knightly oath, but was even more binding 
than those most rigorous vows which virgins 
impose upon themselves when taking the 
veil, The story is too long for reproduction 
here; but it may be summed up with the 
remark that the Pope of Rome, while he 
published the fact that he could grant a 
dispensation from taking the veil, yet he 
could not impose upon himself the responsi- 
bility of gainsaying the oath by thumb. It 
has been conjectured by antiquaries that the 
Latin word folliceri, “to promise to engage,” 
has been directly derived from follex, pollicis, 


the thumb. 
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A Description of Sngland sent 
to JPbilip JJ. of Spain. 
: By J. THEODORE BENT. 
Mpa feqUST two years before the Spanish 
ih } Armada, the following account of 
=i) the condition of England at that 
time was sent to Philip II. of Spain 
by one of his agents in England. It is pre- 
sumable that it was one of the principal 
incentives to that monarch for undertaking 
his expedition. The document has for long 
been reposing amongst the other Spanish 
MSS. in the British Museum. The letter is 
without name or date, but written in the 
same handwriting as that of another written 
to the Spanish king a year or two later, 
describing Flanders very minutely. In the 
course of the letter the year is alluded to as 
28 Elizabeth. It was written in bad Italian, 
evidently not that of a native of that coun- 
try from the construction of sentences, wrong 
genders, etc. A translation into Spanish is 
appended. From the fact that the writer 
calls the Thames Zamise, it might be argued 
that the letter was written by some French- 
speaking merchant, perhaps from Flanders, 
who used Italian as a convenient medium 
for conveying his information. 
The following is a literal translation of 
the letter, as it stands :— 
Most illustrious and revered Lord,— 

The kingdom of England is divided into 39 
Provinces, as will be presently notified, and those 
which are in the hands of men for the most part 
Catholic are marked +. We will in from the 
River Thames, which passes through London, and 
falls into the sea in the east, and commencing from the 
Southern side and the side nearest Spain ; they are 
as follows. Kent, Sussex-++-, Surrey, Southampton +, 
Berkshire +, Wiltshire, Dorset +-, Somerset, _ oe 
shire +, Cornwall +. This last province has a moun- 
tain, which bends towards the sea after the fashion of 
a horn in the direction of Spain, and extends along 
the coast towards London in the east about 90 miles, 
and is about 12 miles in width, in parts about 15. 
And to the west there is the river Severn, which 
divides it from England. The inhabitants are quite 
different in speech, customs, and laws from the 
English; they use the (imperdali?) laws, as also do 
the Welsh their neighbours, who are on the side of 
Ireland, and are also still for the most part Catholic. 

Still keeping to the said river Thames on the left 
towards the East and on the side of Flanders and 
Scotland, there are, Essex, Middlesex, Hertford, 

Suffolk +, Norfolk, Cambridge. 
There are then ten of the said provinces in the 
middle of the kingdom—Bedford, Huntingdon, 
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Buckingham, Oxford+, Northampton, Rutland +, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Warwick, Lincoln. 

There are six which border on Wales towards the 
side of Ireland, Gloucester +, Hereford 4+-, Worces- 
ter +-, Shropshire +-, Stafford, Chester. 

Almost in the middle of the kingdom there are 
four. Derby+, York +, Lancaster +, and Cumber- 
land +. 

On the north towards the Scottish border there are 
three. Westmoreland +, Durham +, Northumber- 
land +. 

There are 22 bishops in this country, who are all 
heretics, so I will not name them. I will only point 
out the principal ports for receiving a fleet ; those 
which have forts to protect them will be marked 0, 
and those which have castles will be marked 0, and 
we will commence at the mouth of the Thames, on 
the side towards Spain:—the Isle of Sheppey, the 
Shore of Margate, Chichester, Portsmouth* 6 0, 
Antona 9 (Southampton), the Isle of Wight* 9, 
Poole, Exeter, Dartmouth, the shore of Tor Bay, 
Plymouth 9, Falmouth ®, Cornwall®, Bristol, Bridge- 
water. 

Turning eastwards towards the side of Flanders, 
there are Cippisto (?), Sandwich, Colchester, Ipswich, 
Yarmouth, Lynn, Boston, Brichelsea (?), Yelle (?) 
Goole, Hull, Newcastle. 

There are moreover all round the island plenty of 
ports for ships below 50 tons, but as for the forts and 
castles they are of no account, except those that are 
marked +, for the rest they are of small value, so 
that by epee | 100 men, as could easily be done, 
they could easily be captured, because they have only 
a sea frontage, and inland there is nothing to fear, for 
in this kingdom they do not like fortresses through 
fear of rebellions. 

The following is a list of the noblemen of this coun- 
try ; those who are considered Catholics are marked +-, 
and those who are safe Catholics are marked +--+. 
THE EARLS. 

Bedford 
Southampton 
+ Cumberland 
+-+ Rutland 
Essex 
+ Worcester 
Hereford 
++ Westmoreland 
Northumberland 
+-+- Viscount Montague 
Viscount Bindon 


++ Arundel 

++ Oxford 
Salisbury 
Derby 
Kent 
Lincoln 
Huntingdon 
Pembroke 
Leicester 
Sussex 
Warwick 
Hertford 


++ Lumley 
Chandos 


Hunsdon 

+ Dacre of the North 
Dacre of the South 
Darcy 
Bray 
Burgh 
Windsor 
Monteagle 
Cobham 

+ Compton 

Bruchelle (?Burghley) 


THE BARONS. 
Mountjoy 

+ Berkley 
Montacute 
Latimer 

+ Scro 
aa 
Lucie 

+ Audley 

+ Morley 
Gray 
Harewood 
Dudley 
Howard, Admiral 


Now I will tell you how many soldiers this country 
can produce, and what fleet they can get together. 
Your Highness knows that it is now 2 years since 
there was a general review of the kingdom, when 
they showed that there were 200,000 infantry, and 
5,000 cavalry, which by the report of most captains, 
and also by witnesses, the fact cannot in truth be 
more than 20,000 infantry and of regular service 
soldiers, and 2,000 horses, that is to say cobs (cava- 
lucci), for of a truth you could not find 400 chargers 
in the whole kingdom, perhaps not so many as 200, 
since the Earl of Leicester has passed over to Holland 
as governor,* and his nephew Philip Sidney is at 
Flushing, Colonel Norris is at the siege of Nimeguen, 
others are at La Bulle, Bruges, Michelburg, and 
Ostend, and to tell the truth I believe the greater 
part of the army has crossed over. 

Now as to the fleet. The Queen has only 28 ships, 
ten of which are from seven to eight hundred tons, 
others from three to four hundred, and small ones of 
about 250. Eight of these the Queen has built her- 
self, two were built in the time of King Edward, and 
the others are very old, having been built in the time 
of King Henry. She can get together about 150 
private merchant ships, but still few of these are 
suitable for war, and one can calculate that three- 
fourths of them are not more than 150 tons and down- 
wards, but as we have just seen, if this Queen has to 
make so great a fleet, and maintain so many troops 
in the Low Countries, how can she make good this 
deficiency? And it is quite certain she will not be 
able todo so. And so your most illustrious Highness 
can see that it is so, 

Presently I will give you a calculation about the 
revenue of this Queen, and the expenses which she 
has, by which it will be clearly seen that she is not 
so skilful as also experience taught us in the case of 
King Henry, who had the reputation of having a great 
treasure from all that he had taken from the churches, 
yet when he wanted to cross over to Boulogne, he 
was obliged to debase his coinage, and to make some 
of white brass, and ever after neither he, nor King 
Edward, nor Queen Mary, was able to replace it with 
good money. Furthermore let your Highness be 
assured that the principal foundation by which this 
country is maintained is by piracy at sea, and they 
entertain hopes some day of seizing our Indian fleet, 
which assuredly they will do, if this kingdom is not 
shortly suppressed, since every day they are growing 
in strength, and in the knowledge of military affairs, 
far more than the rest of the world are aware of. 

Of a truth your Catholic majesty has now the best 
opportunity for restoring the Catholic religion in this 
country which could possibly be desired, and with a 
few men this enterprise could be carried out, seeing 
that now so many of them are abroad, and moreover 
the Catholics in the country will arise in favour of 
you. All that is necessary is to have cavalry to pass 
quickly through the country, which is all open, and 
level without any fortresses, and abounding in all 
necessary things, and of a truth it will not take more 
than a month when once the troops are landed. 
Furthermore there is no fear of France, nor of others 

* Elizabeth called her general in the Low Coun- 
tries ‘‘ Governor of the Netherlands,” vide Lingard, 
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who are in leagye with this country, being able to 
come to Begg Tesinady and only very little that 
those who are in the Low Country could return in time 
to assist their countrymen. 

Finally I tell your illustrious Majesty, that if you 
are not resolved to make this expedition at once, 
these wars will not be finished for many years to come, 
which may God forbid and save and protect your 
royal and illustrious person with happy prosperity and 
a long life. 

Your Highness shall now have the calculation of 
what this country renders by the year, and what is 
spent, so that you may better judge that the boasts 
which the Queen is now making are all,founded in 
the air, and that the greater part of her funds come 
from the piracies, which I have alluded to. 


The regular established revenue is calcu- 
lated at. ° , ; : P 
From the duty on the merchandize which 
goes out . , <n sartlns 
From the duty on the merchandize which 
comes in . ° e ° . ° 
From the impost on the wines of France . 
From the impost on the wines of Spain 
and Candia ‘ ° ° ° 
From extra sources, such as guardianship 
of wards, etc. . ‘ ‘ i ‘a 20,000 


Which is in the sum total - £258,500 


In money of which 34 of our lira make one English 

one, and hence the total is 861,666% gold pieces. 

She has placed besides five taxes on her subjects, 
which can be calculated as having produced at the 
most £500,000, which is equivalent to 1,666,666% 
gold pieces. She has reigned twenty-eight years, 
which, at 861,666% per annum, will make her to have 
received 18,413,870 gold pieces, so that in all, with 
the taxes on her subjects, she has received 20,080, 536 
gold pieces, 

The expenses are as follows :— 
The-annual household expenditure . 

For the payment of fifty gentlemen of her 
guard, at £50 per man, and the liveries 
at £15, inall £65 per annum, amount 
to ° ° ° . . ° . 

She spends every year in moving the court 

For the salary of the gentlemen in office 
and other household officials . . 

For the official list in various parts of the 
kingdom . . ° ° : . 

For the official list in maritime affairs . 

For annual pensions, counting one year as 
another . : ° i ° . 

For ambassadors sent abroad . ° 4 

For spies which she keeps abroad, count- 
ing one year as another. . ° 

For gifts to foreign ambassadors, counting 

“one yearasanother . ‘ - 

For Warwick’s armament on the Scotch 
frontier, where there are 1,500 infantry 

For the armament in the Isle of Wight, 
and the Isles of Guernsey and Jersey. 25,000 

For keeping up her fleet, counting one year 
as another. . . . ° ° 5,500 

which would amount to 380,166 golden pieces, that 


£120,000 
80,000 


30,000 
5,000 


3,500 


#24,000 


20,000 


is, in 28 years, 10,644,648, which sum we must deduct 
from the 18,413,870, which makes her income come 
to 7,769,222. 

Now the Queen, since her accession, has coined good 
money, instead of brass; she has constructed many 
arsenals, and much metal and iron artillery. She has 
constructed 8 large ships; she has maintained the 
rebels in France and in the Low Countries. The ex- 
pedition to Alba Nova (?) cost her more than a 
million. Furthermore, one can well calculate that her 
income can exceed this but little, and this calculation 
has been made most carefully, as far as one was able 
* inform oneself from the English who are about this 

ourt. 

Now if your Majesty should choose to make war 
on England, it would be necessary not to come hither 
from Spain without the following preparations :— 
Seville oil, whale oil, alum, macaroni, which comes 
to them neither from Rome nor Civita Vecchia ; soap 
from Seville ; drag-nets from the island of Terceira 
and St. Michele, all of which things are necessary to 
gain your ends, with which one can give a livelihood 
to the people, who if deprived of them cannot gain 
their bread. But that which would please them most 
would be the salt of St. Lucar, without which they 
cannot go to fish, since there is no other good salt for 
salting the fish, for they are all too strong to eat away 
the fish, and in this way you will be able to get the 
people to rise against those who are causing all these 
troubles. — 

May Himself direct your Majesty’s mind 
towards what is best. 


“gr 


Msemund. 


By EpwaArpD PEACcOocK, F.S.A. 


Fa aliE date of the iron age, like that of 
au waa its predecessors of stone and bronze, 


iv = 
Ve 


Su) is unknown. More than one con- 

troversy has arisen as to its limits. 
We shall enter on no fruitless argument of 
this kind, feeling assured that dates belong 
but to written records and the very limited 
period beyond on which written records cast 


a feeble and uncertain light. When history 
begins in these northern lands we find our 
forefathers using iron tools, and the testimony 
of graves and other relics leads us to believe 
with confidence that they were ironworkers 
long—very long before the light from Medi- 
terranean lands dawned upon them. 
However early we may throw back the 
knowledge of the art of manufacturing metals, 
it is a fact well known to all who study the 
history of mankind in its earlier stages that 
it is the newest of the great metals that have 
M 
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been of service to man. As such it has 
retained among primitive peoples a sacred- 
ness which even gold has not. Gold is, 
indeed, the most precious of all created things, 
except a few gems which are valuable as 
ornaments and charms only, but iron was 
a great and new power in the hands of those 
who used it, and so was held to have many 
properties which we who know it from daily 
domestic use fail to attribute to it. Frag- 
ments of iron, the broken sword, the useless 
tool, the corroded vessel, were not useless ; 
when their service in every-day life was over, 
they could still do good work of another 
kind, for if buried beneath the threshold, 
thrust into the thatch, or nailed upon the 
door, they were a great hindrance to, if not a 
certain cure for, witchcraft. The Bulgarians 
had a belief that fowls and other creatures 
might not be eaten unless killed by an iron 
instrument ;* others have thought that iron 
objects exposed outside the house will cause 
strayed cattle to return and keep them safe 
from wolves, t and that a bit of iron held 
between the teeth when you hear the bells 
ring on Holy Saturday will cure toothache. ¢ 
It was even used sometimes as a divining rod, 
a purpose for which a heavy metal implement 
seems remarkably unsuitable.§ Among the 
Pythagorean maxims we are told that fire 
must not be stirred with a sword, or as it 
stands elsewhere with iron. || 

A no small volume might be written to 
good purpose on the folk lore of iron. Our 
object is the humbler one of drawing attention 
to one kind of iron, or rather to a forgotten 
name by which a certain sort of iron was long 
known in this country. 

Such of our readers as are accustomed to 
read old account rolls of the latter middle 
ages or the sixteenth century must some- 
times have come upon the word “ osmund,” 
“osemund,” or “osmond.” The light of 
nature would hardly be sufficient to explain 
' its meaning to them, and if they had recourse 
to books of reference, although they would 
gather that the word had something to do 


* Thiers’ Zrazté des Sup., 1777, i. 236. 
Lbid., i. 239. 
Lbid., i. 340. 
§ Le Brun, Sup, Anc. et Mod., i. xiii. 
| Tylor, E. B., Zarly Hist. of Mankind, 2nd ed. 
279. 









with iron, the explanations would be so con- 
flicting that they would: desist from their 
researches filled with confusion rather than 
knowledge. The earliest instance of the 
word which we remember to have come 
across is in Le Domesday de Gippewyz, 
where we find in the English version “ of 
osmond be the custum takyn as of brasse.” * 
It is here explained to mean “a kind of ore 
or ironstone.” In an undated compotus of 
Kingston-upon-Hullof the reign of Henry IV., 
“TX. bar osmond” are mentioned. t+ The 
editor gives no explanation of the meaning 
of the word. The late Mr. Thomas Wright 
published a poem, cévca 1436-1437, called 
the Libel of English Policy, in which “os- 
monde” occurs named among other articles 
of merchandise such as copper, steel, and 
wax. He tells us that it is “a sort of iron.” 
Fish-hooks, we are instructed by Dame Juliana 
Berners, or whoever wrote the book that 
passes under her name, should be “of stele 
and of osmonde.”{ In 1465 Sir John 
Howard paid for ‘‘1ij sheffe osmond bowt 
be Pakwode ffor to make arow hedes ijs.” 
In a note we are instructed that osmond is 
“a species of iron so called.” § In the reign 
of Henry VIII. the Humber was much in- 
fested by pirates. On one occasion some of 
these sea-thieves went so far as to carry off 
a vessel, and their doings became the subject 
of proceedings in the Star-chamber. The 
documents relating to this curious case have 
been printed by the present writer in the 
Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 

‘ournal. Among the merchandise that these 
ill-conditioned people had appropriated was 
“one last of osmonds.”|| In the unprinted 
churchwardens’ accounts of Louth, Lincoln- 
shire, eighteenpence is charged in 1510-11 
“for osmondes to bell yokes,” and in 1530 
tenpence was paid to the clockmaker for a 
similar article. The word occurs in the 
Statutes of the Realm, 32 Henry VIII.c.14,4] 


* Black Book of the Admiralty, ed. by Sir Travers 
Twiss, ii. 190, 191. 

+ Notes relative to the Early Hist. of the Town of 
Hull, by Ch. Frost, App. 18. 

t Zreatyse of Fysshinge with an Angle, ed. 1827, 


Pp 7- 
§ Manners and Household Expenses (Roxb. Club), 
301. ? 
) Vol. ii., p. 248. 
4 Record com., ed. iii. 761. 
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and in the will of Henry Anderson, of jNew- 
castle-upon-Tyne, dated 1558. He was a 
merchant, and the “osmondes” in his 
possession is distinguished from ‘ Amyshe 
iron,” “ English iron,” and “ Spanish iron.” * 
In the inventory of the goods of John Nevil, 
of Faldingworth, in Lincolnshire, the original 
of which is in the writer’s possession, “a 
barrell of osmonds” is described as being 
in the nether buttery. It was worth fourteen 
shillings. There were also ‘‘ certayne osmonds 
in a barrell in the milkhouse,” which were 
valued at four shillings. The Rev. W. D. 
Macray has drawn our attention to the fact 
that in Forrest’s History of Grisild,—that 
is Katherine of Arragon,—which he edited 
for the Roxburgh Club, the word is used in 
such a way as to show that it was then well 
understood. 

With that a woman (I saw it trulye) 

A lumpe of osmundys let harde at hym flynge, 

Which miste of his noddle the more pyte, 

And on his fryers heelys it came trytelynge, 

Whol (sodaynly) as hee it perceavynge 


Made his complaynt vpon the women so 
That thirtye the morowe were in Bokerdo. ¢ 


A former editor of a portion of this poem 
had gone so utterly astray as to explain the 
“osmundys ” of the text by osmunda regalis, 
a plant not at all likely to have been found 
growing in the street of a town, and one that 
could not have formed a very serious missile 
had it been at hand. 

Several more recent instances might be 
given. The last time I have mét with it 
used as a vernacular word is in Zhe Builders’ 
Guide, by William Salmon, jun., carpenter, 
of Colchester. I have not succeeded in 
finding any other copy of this book except 
the one in the British Museum. From this, 
unhappily, the date has been shorn away by 
some ruthless binder before the little book 
became national property. There is no doubt 
that the book was issued about the middle 
of the eighteenth century.. In a table of 
measures we are told that “a last of osmonds 
or ironstone is four thousandweight.”t The 
word does not occur in the alphabetical 
arrangement in Spelman’s Glossarium Archao- 


* Wills and Inv. of Northern Counties (Surtees 
Soc.), i. 166. 
{ P. 77, 195. 
P. 150. 


logicum. It is however to be found under Zast, 
but is left without explanation. It is given in 
Blount’s Law Dictionary ; but the hazy way 
in which it is explained shows that the author 
knew very little of the subject on which he 
was giving instruction. He says that it is 
“a kind of ore, or ironstone, assuming the 
nature of iron, and it seems was anciently 
brought into England.” Cowel’s Law Dic- 
tionary, 1727, repeats these words ; and Giles 
Jacob, in his Mew Law Dictionary, 1756, 
varies them as follows: “A kind of ore of 
which iron is made anciently brought into 
England.” Kersey and Bailey both tell us that 
it is “the ore of which iron is made.” The 
modern dictionary makers and note-writers 
have gained what knowledge they have from 
some of the above authorities. Admiral W. 
H. Smyth thought that it was “the old term 
for pig-iron.” * 

Mr. T. Hudson Turner, in his Account of 
Domestic Architecture in England, made a 
guess at the derivation of the word. He 
tells us that “the signification of the term is 
not very obvious, though we presume it to 
be the name of the place of manufacture.” t 

There seems no reason why we should 
presume anything of the sort. Experience 
teaches us that guesses at the derivation of 
words have a most provoking habit of turning 
up blanks. Mr. Turner had probably got a 
hint from some continental guesser; for we 
find in the Algemeene Kunstwoordentolk of J. 
Kramers, jun., osemund|or oszmund defined 
as a sort of Swedish iron bars, called thus 
from an iron-mill of that name. It is pro- 
verbially difficult to prove a negative; but 
from inquiries we have made, we think it 
almost certain that this is a mistake. No 
such place is at present known, and Hiiber 
and!Zincke’s Natur-Kunst-Berg-Gewerch und 
Handlungs Lexicon defines osemond correctly 
as “das beste Eisen so aus Schweden kommt,” 
but makes no reference to any place of that 
name. Zedler’s Universal Lexicon uses similar 
words, and directs the reader’s attention to a 
passage where it is mentioned in the Berg 
Chronica of Petrus Albinus, A.D. 1589-90. 

It is somewhat strange that antiquaries 
and the annotators of old documents have 
not, when puzzled by this strange word, tried 

* Sailors’ Word-book, sub voc. 
¢ P. xxui. 
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to find something concerning it in works on 
metals. Dr. John Percy, in his great work 
on Jron and Steel, furnishes evidence which 
at once disposes of the iron-ore theory. He 
gives a very interesting account of the 
Osmund process of iron manufacture, an 
operation which may still be seen going on 
in Finland. The ore treated in the Osmund 
furnaces was, and is still, we believe, bog-iron, 
which “consists essentially of hydrated sesqui- 
oxide of iron.” It was gathered from the 
bottoms of lakes and rivers in large porous 
brown masses of sponge-like texture. During 
the summer the ore was gathered into boats 
by means of drags ; and when the rivers were 
frozen, it was raked up through holes made in 
the ice. The manner in which it was collected 
is fully described by Dr. Percy, as is also the 
construction of the Osmond smelting furnace. * 

Emanuel Swedenborg has in his Regnum 
Subterraneum a chapter entitled “ De ferro 
Svecano Osmund vocato,” in which he gives 
an interesting account of the Osmond pro- 
cess, and an engraving of the furnace and 
tools used.t ‘This is the earliest detailed 
account of the Osmond process with which 
we are acquainted ; but there is not much 
doubt that earlier notices of it may be found 
in Northern books with which we are unac- 
quainted. 

There is evidence that iron was smelted in 
the Roman time, if not earlier, in several 
parts of England. In the neighbourhood of 
the Frodingham iron field, in Lincolnshire, 
large quantities of iron slag have been found, 
but no excavations have been observed from 
which the ore can have been taken. It is 
therefore probable that the old ironworkers 
employed bog-iron, which exists in swampy 
places in large quantities, and that it was 
prepared for use by means not unlike the 
Osmond process. 

In a proposed treaty with the King of 
Sweden in 1551, ozymus is mentioned in 
conjunction with steel and copper.t This 
seems to be a kindred word. We have not 
succeeded in finding the text of the treaty, 
and at one time suggested that Ozymus 
might be a misprint for Osmond. In this 


* Pp. 320-325. 

+ Vol. ii, pp. 119-124. = 

{ Heylyn, Eccl. Restaurata (Eccl. Hist. Soc. Ed.), 
i, 232. 
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we were jn error. The authority on which 
Burnet and Heylyn relied was King Ed- 
ward VI.’s diary. We have examined the 
original autograph manuscript in the British 
Museum, where the passage runs thus in the 
boy-king’s clear hand, under the date of 
April 24, 1550: 

Certein articles touching a straighter amytie in 
marchandes sent to the King of Suethen, being these 
—First, if the King of Swethen sent bullion, he shuld 
haue our commodites and pay noe toll. Secondly, he 
shuld bring bullion to non other prince. Thirdly, if 
he brought ozymus and stele, he shuld haue our com- 
modites and pai custom as an Englisheman. * 

If ozymus be another word for osmond, 
new instances of it may not improbably be 
found. Should a Latin text of this treaty 
exist—of which we can find no trace—it 
might clear up the difficulty. 

We shrink from suggesting anything as to 
the origin of the word Osmond. A derivation 
not palpably absurd has occurred to us, but 
it is a guess only, and guesses perform no 
useful function in relation to word-derivation 
except the humble one of exposing the igno- 
rance of the incompetent. 





British or Roman: British 
Remains near Bicester. 
By N. S. Foster, M.B. 


HERE is a large tract of arable land 
on the south-easterly slope of a hill 
two miles from Bicester, where for 
many years stone used for repairing 
the roads has been dug to a depth of about 
four feet, and a considerable area annually 
turned over. This spot may be briefly de- 
scribed as being not far from the Roman city 
of Alcester, and the Akeman Street; and 
also in the immediate neighbourhood of 
“Graven Hill,” where popular tradition 
credits the Saxon and Dane with engaging 
in numerous sanguinary encounters during 
the period of their continuous strife, this 
eminence (Graven Hill) being the place where 
they buried their dead. 





* Cotton MSS., Nero, x. 
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In the autumn of 1879 I heard from the 
workmen employed at this stone-pit that they 
were continually meeting with places where 
the stone had been scooped away, and re- 
filled with mould, and that these trenches 
abounded in broken crockery and bones. 
These finds had been going on for twenty 
years; and although the men were on the 
constant look-out for a “pot of guineas,” 
which they, simple folk, fully expected to 
find, to their disgust nothing but bones and 
crockery ever rewarded their vigilance. 

As there chanced to be several of the 
trenches open in the section then being 
worked, my curiosity being aroused, I de- 
termined to explore for myself. 

The one I commenced upon had already 
been fallowed up for about a dozen yards 
with the usual results, and a general descrip- 
tion of it may be briefly given as typical of 
the rest. 

On account of the ploughed surface, I 
could not ascertain whether there had been 
any slight mound to indicate its site; the 
top soil averages a foot in depth, and the 
rock about three feet. The light colour of 
the oolite renders the section of the trenches 
very distinct, the depth and width of which, 
in the rock, vary from one and a half to two 
feet each way. 

The manner in which the stone is cut 
rendered the labour of removing the soil very 
easy, as one has only to drag it into the pit 
below, and thus examine every inch of ground 
at a convenient standing height. I emptied 
the remainder of the trench, which extended 
another sixty-five feet, making the total length 
about thirty-three yards, and carefully pre- 
served everything it contained. Many others, 
but all shorter ones, generally from five to 
fifteen yards, have been examined under my 
supervision with similar results. 

Extending in all directions, they were never 
connected, nor did they run parallel, and but 
seldom at right angles to one another. Their 
distance apart was, as a rule, three yards to 
twenty yards or more. Some I learned had 
been found in quite solitary positions. The 
longest trench I thought would intersect 
another that for a little way ran at right 
angles to it; but it stopped short at about 
five or six feet from it, making the nearest 
approach of any to a join. 





In direction none were quite straight ; one 
only was bent at an angle. In some cases 
the curves rendered them tortuous, but were 
not reflected. 

I noted a curious fact, viz., that the earth 
with which they had been refilled contained 
no fragments of the stone which was removed 
to form the trench. Great care must have 
been taken to prevent this occurring. 

The different contents may be thus classi- 
fied, the first four met with in abundance : 

1. Broken crockery, including one small 

vase almost perfect. 

2. Ashes. 

3- Bones and teeth of animals. 

4. Pebbles, chips of flint, granite, etc. 

5. A metal rim. = 

The broken crockery is variously distri- 
buted. I have sometimes found in a cubic 
yard of excavation as much as I could carry, 
whilst at others there were few pieces, and far 
between; but it is invariably most plentiful 
at the bottom of the trench. There are 
many varieties both in colour, quality, and 
thickness. The prevailing colours are red, 
black, grey, and white, including many shades 
of each. The thickness varies from one-eighth 
of an inch to one half inch or more, but is 
not always constant in the same fragment. 
Some are very tough and well made, whilst 
others are loosely worked, and exceedingly 
friable, yielding to the most careful touch, 
and containing small pebbles like millet seeds. 
It is rare to find close together two pieces 
which fit one another, and often a single 
specimen occurs with none to match it either 
in thickness or colour. . Many of the frag- 
ments are three or four inches square, and 
portions of rims and bottoms are very numer- 
ous, the former giving a clue to the diameter 
of the vessel to which it belonged, and would 
frequently reach eighteen inches or more, 
and in several cases nearly three feet, which 
if the whole vase were in proportion would be 
unable to be placed in the trench whole. 

Most of the bottoms have distinct perfora- 
tions, cleanly pierced, which would about 
admit a pea, and invariably two in number 
(a curious fact); a few had a large hole 
evidently purposely broken. Judging from 
the size of the rims, large-mouthed jars seemed 
to predominate ; but I have also found several 
necks and handles of Amphore. 
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_ On some specimens ornamentation of a 
simple character is very distinct. The fol- 
lowing are the chief varieties :— 

1. Parallel rings round the vessel varying 
in depth and heaviness from a mere scratch 
to a broad line. 

_ 2. The same with indentations about an 
inch long, placed closely together at right 
angles to the rings. 

3. A space of about one inch broad 
covered with small tubercles arranged in 
order, and, as it were, vertically dividing the 
vase 1n sections. 

_ 4. A ledge encircling the neck, of various 
sizes. 

_ The small vase I have already mentioned 
is almost perfect, light grey in colour. Its 
height, three inches; diameter, two and a 
half at the rim, and three and a half at the 
broadest part. It also stands on a foot a 
quarter of an inch high, and one inch across. 

The modelling is exceedingly graceful, but 
on looking down upon it, the circle is not 
true ; several rings circumscribe it of different 
depths, having the appearance of string marks. 
The vessel is too light and delicate to have 
been used for domestic purposes. 

The teeth and bones belong to various 
natural orders, and two specimens were 
never found in anatomical relation to each 
other ; thus the inferior maxilla of a pig 
would be near the metacarpal bone of a 
cow, a cow’s astragalus turn up after a canine 
jaw; but altogether, especially among the 
teeth, the remains of cattle seemed to prevail. 
Most of the long bones were indiscriminately 
broken without any attempt at selecting the 
weakest part in order to render the task 
easier. The articular extremities are the 
best-preserved, much of the shaft being 
disintegrated and powdery. 

The pebbles, chips of flint, granite, etc., 
are remarkable from their not belonging to 
the surrounding oolite ; the former are water- 
worn, and mostly black or red, like those 
abounding by the sea shore, resembling car- 
nelian, and some like pieces of iron ore. 
The size varies from an acorn to a walnut 
or larger. The granite and flint must also 
have been brought from a distance, and 
deposited where they were ultimately dug up. 

The ashes are easily distinguishable from 
the surrounding mould by their dark appear- 








ance, although they are much intermingled 
by the working of numerous large worms 
which seem to thrive among these remains. 

They occur at uncertain intervals in the 
trenches, when a cubic foot or more is very 
dark, gradually shading off to the colour of 
the surrounding earth. They have no special 
relation to the potsherds ; an abundance of 
the one may accompany a scarcity of the 
other, or vice verséd. 

The Metal Ring.—Unfortunately the only 
metallic relic that has been heard of, is 
bronze or some similar alloy without any pat- 
tern, about one and a half inches in diameter, 
irregularly bent, more rounded on the outer 
than the inner surface, thicker in one part than 
another, and having at each extremity some- 
what the appearance of a large earth-worm 
—that resembling the head is bolder and more 
rounded than the rest; the other, resembling 
the tail, is flattened and slightly twisted. The 
ends simply overlap each other about a 
quarter of an inch with no join. The metal 
is very tough, and the ring could only be un- 
bent by using considerable force. 

Having described the trenches and their 
contents, it remains to consider their inten- 
tions and use. I have not met with any 
account of similar remains, so that no assist- 
ance, as far as I know, is to be gained from 
other examples. It has been supposed they 
were burial places. Against this is the fact 
that no human skeletons are known to have 
been found, nor calcined bones of such, nor 
perfect pottery vessels, weapons or orna- 
ments, excepting one small vase and ring. 

It has been supposed the trenches were 
drains round habitations. This would ac- 
count for the broken pottery, ashes, and 
animal bones, but does not account for the 
pebbles and pieces of granite, nor for the 
absence of the stone which was taken out of 
the trenches. It is possible that this latter 
may have been gradually taken away, as 
the land has been long under cultivation. 
The flint flakes may be the refuse of manu- 
factured arrow-heads or scrapers, for which 
the unworked flints were. brought from a 
distance. This refuse has often been found 


far away from flint districts. 

At Yarnton, not many miles off, in exca- 
vating gravel for the railway in 1876, some 
trenches were discovered which contained 
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potsherds and animal bones, and in or near 
the trenches were six or more clearly defined 
interments. 

A plan of the ground at one stage of the 
excavation was made by Sir H. Dryden, and 
notes were taken by Prof. Rolleston, but 
owing to the subsequent illness and death of 
the latter, they were probably never published. 
The trenches at Yarnton were from five to 
nine feet wide. 

_The foregoing account of the remains near 
Bicester may come under the notice of some 
one who, from having met with other ex- 
amples, can explain the intentions of the 
trenches. 


Sz 
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MWobammadan Coins. 


By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, B.A., M.R.A.S. 


aiN the study of Greek coins we are 
unceasingly fascinated by their art- 
istic excellence and the lights they 
throw on the mythology of the 
most interesting people of antiquity. Roman 
and medizval coins have their importance in 
showing us the source of our monetary sys- 
tem, and possess an added charm in the many 
historical associations they awake, though 
they seldom increase our actual knowledge 
of history. English coins we study because 
we are Englishmen, and like to know what 
our ancestors bartered their souls for. None 
of these attractions belong to Mohammadan 
coins. Art we should scarcely look for, since 
we all know that the Blessed Prophet de- 
clared that “every painter is in hell-fire,” and 
straitly forbade the making of “statues” (by 
which he probably meant idols) and images 
of living things, on pain of the artist’s being 
compelled to put a soul into his creation on 
the Day of Judgment. Hence true believers 
have always been very cautious of represent- 
ing human or even animal forms as an aid to 
decoration, and we shall find that it is only 
when barbarous Tartars or heretical Persians 
enter the field that figures of living things 
appear in the art of Mohammadan countries 
and then very rarely upon their coins. The 
Eastern draughtsman, being debarred from 
the most fruitful of artistic materials, took 
refuge in the elaboration of those beautiful 











arabesque designs and geometrical patterns 
which are so characteristic of so-called 
Arabian work, and even turned the natural 
grace of the Arabic writing to account as an 
element in decoration. ‘Thus, on coins, as 
in mosques, we find the Kiify character used 
as a thing of beauty and disposed to the best 
advantage, where a European artist would 
have relegated the letters to an obscure 
corner and devoted all his space to the head 
or other figure that occupied the face of the 
coin. It was a matter of necessity rather than 
of choice, but it had a good effect in develop- 
ing the graceful and little cultivated art of 
calligraphy. 

Nor must we expect any very interesting - 
metrological data to be derived from Moham- 
madan coins. Their metrology, so far as it 
is known, is borrowed—like most other so- 
called Arabian things, whether philosophical, 
artistic, literary, or even religious—from the 
more cultivated nations the Muslims con- 
quered, and the subject still rests in deep 
obscurity, chiefly because no one, except my 
indefatigable friend M. Sauvaire, has had the 
patience to work sodreary a vein. Historical 
associations it were vain to call up at the 
sight of a Muslim coin, since the great ma- 
jority of even well-educated and reading folk 
are profoundly ignorant of everything oriental, 
except whatis Biblicalor Japanese. There are, 
perhaps, three or four Mohammadan celebrities 
known by name to a fair proportion of or- 
dinary readers. ‘The good Haroun Al- 
Raschid ” owes his popularity to the Avabian 
Nights and Mr. Tennyson, and coins bearing 
his name together with that of the ill-fated 
Vizir Jaafar, of which there are many ex- 
amples in the British Museum and every 
other large collection, might touch a chord of 
remembrance ; while a piece issued by the 
famous Saladin, though in itself uninteresting, 
carries upon its surface a long train of Cru- 
sading associations for the historical student. 
The currency of the great fighting Sultans of 
Turkey, the Amuraths and Mahomets, the 
Selims and Solimans—to adopt the barbarous 
kakography of Western writers—has its 
memories, and so have the large gold pieces, 
with their uncompromising declaration of 
faith, issued by ‘“ Bobadil” and the other 
heroes of the dying kingdom of the Moors in 
Spain. To a very few the solitary piece of 
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gold struck by the Mameluke Queen, Shejer 
ed-Durr (which, being interpreted, means 
Tree of Pearls), may recall the fact that it 
was this apparently fascinating but not quite 
irreproachable lady who first made the pil- 
grimage to Mekka in the palanquin or mah- 
mal which has ever since been a notable 
feature of the departure of the pilgrims from 
Cairo, and which, being inextricably confused 
with the Holy Carpet, has severely exercised 
the British conscience of late. 

The coin in question is a good example 
of the rich genealogical material to be extracted 
from an Arabic half-guinea. On one side, in 
the margin, is the profession of faith, testifying 
to the striker’s belief that ‘ there is no God but 
God, and that Mohammad is His Prophet,”— 
a formula which appears on the majority of 
Mohammadan coins, often accompanied by 
other expressions of religious orthodoxy, and 
by sentences from the Koran. This very 
marginal inscription goes on to tell, in the 
words of the Koran, how God “sent Mo- 
hammad with the guidance and religion of 
truth, so that he might make it triumph over 
all other creeds:” Encircled by these pious 


words, the field shows a long string of titles, 
all belonging to Queen Shejer ed-Durr, from 
which a sort of outline of her life may be 


constructed. In the first place she is called 
El-Mustaasimiyeh, which means that she was 
once a slave-girl of the ’Abbasy Khalif El- 
Mustaasim. Her next title is Es-Sdlihiyeh, 
showing that she was transferred from the 
Khalif’s harim to that of Es-Salih, the grand- 
nephew of Saladin, who had succeeded to the 
kingship of Egypt after the deaths of his 
granduncle, grandfather (the scarcely less 
famous El-’Adil), and father. Further, this 
coin gives her the title of “Queen of the 
Muslims,” and * Mother of Khalil,” a son 
who, we know from the historians, ought to 
have reigned, but never did, in consequence 
of his mother’s marriage with the Emir Ezbek, 
who himself ascended the throne, the first of 
the renowned Mameluke Sultans. On the 
other side are the name and titles of the 
reigning ’Abbasy Khalif, El-Mustaasim, the 
Queen’s former husband, round which is 
arranged a marginal inscription which records 
how, “ in the name of God, the compassionate, 
the merciful,” the coin was struck at Cairo in 
the year of the Hijreh 648. 


In the wealth of information afforded by 
this coin we see the real value of Moham- 
madan numismatics. The coins of the 
Muslim East do not so much recall history 
as make it. The student is constantly meet- 
ing with a perfectly unknown king or even 
dynasty, which fills up a gap in the annals of 
the East. A Mohammadan coin generally 
gives not only the date and place of issue, 
and the name of the ruler who caused it to be 
struck, but frequently the names of his father, 
and grandfather, his heir-apparent, his liege- 
lord, and other valuable genealogical data 
and aids to the due understanding of the 
inter-relations of different dynasties; while 
the religious formulz employed will enable 
one to tell the sect to which the ruler who 
issued the coin belonged, as least so far as 
the broad distinctions of Islam are concerned. 
If the complete series of coins issued by every 
Muslim state were preserved, we should be 
able to tabulate with the utmost nicety the 
entire line of kings and their principal vassals 
that have ruled in every part of the Moham- 
madan empire since the eighth century, and 
to draw with tolerable accuracy the boundaries 
of their territories at every period. Minting 
was ever one of the most cherished rights of 
sovereignty ; the privileges of “ Khutbeh and 
Sikkeh,” that is, of being prayed for in the 
Friday prayers in the Mosque and of in- 
scribing his name upon the currency, were 
the first things the new king thought about 
on ascending the throne, and we may be 
confident that the right was exercised at the 
earliest possible opportunity, so that a prince 
who occupied the kingly office for but a few 
weeks was sure to celebrate his royalty on a 
coin. Shejer ed-Durr is a case in point, for 
the coin above described must have been 
struck in her brief reign of two months. It 
is this peculiarity of Eastern princes that 
makes their coinage so valuable to the 
historian, and indeed compels him to regard 
numismatic evidence as the surest he can 
obtain. Of course it may be urged that the 
facts thus derived from a study of coins are 
not worth having; they may be absolutely true, . 
but they relate to persons and countries con- 
cerning which nobody hasany possible interest, 
and even of these they tell only such meagre 
items as dates and chief towns, the very things 
we are now carefully expunging from our 
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school-books! It may be said in reply that 
like every currency, that of the Mohammadan 
East really supplies important evidence con- 
cerning the economic state of the country 
by its quality and rate of exchange. But we 
join issue on the main question, and venture 
to assert that no scrap of positive historical 
fact is really useless, or may not at some 
time be turned to important ends. The 
Mohammadan coinage, more than any other, 
abounds in historical data, and when the as 
yet unwritten history of the East during the 
Middle Ages comes to be told, the author 
will find no surer check upon the native 
annalists, than the coins. 

If the history of the Mohammadan East 
were comprised in the annals of a few great 
dynasties, the value of the coins would not 
be so considerable, for we should only learn 
perhaps some fresh dates or confirmation of 
dates already known, and the mints would 
only be the capitals and large towns of well- 
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known provinces. But Mohammadan history 
is made up of the struggles for supremacy of 
hundreds of petty houses, and thousands of 
petty dynasts, of whose very existence we 
should often be wholly ignorant but for their 
coins. These petty dynasts struck their 
money at towns of which next to nothing is 
often known, and thus the coinage is fre- 
quently our only means of establishing the 
position of the smaller towns of the medizval 
East. Sometimes these small towns preserve 
the names of cities famous in antiquity, but 
whose site, save for the numismatic evidence, 
was uncertain. Thus geographically as well 
as historically Mohammadan coins have a 
high value. 

But it is time to give some idea of the 
nature and extent of the coinage. In the brief 
space necessarily allotted to so technical and 
obscure a subject, it is manifestly impossible 
to attempt more than the barest outline, and 
some of the more complicated branches of 
the subject, such as metrology and assay, 





must be set altogether aside. All we can 
do is to sketch in the barest outline the chief 
division of Mohammadan currency, and point 
out briefly the main characteristics and de- 
velopments. The British Museum Cata- 
logue in the first eight volumes contains 
descriptions of some six thousand coins issued 
by a hundred distinct dynasties, many of 
which numbered thirty or forty separate 
sovereigns. To trace even an outline of these 
and the peculiarities of their coinages is quite 
beyond the possibilities of the present article. 

It took the Arabs half a century to discover 
the need of a separate coinage of their own. 
At first they were content to borrow their 
gold and copper currency from the Byzantine 
empire, which they had driven out of Syria, 
and their silver coins from the Sassanians, 
whom they had overthrown at the battles of 
Kadisia and Nehavend. The Byzantine gold 
served them till the 76th year of the Flight, 
when a new, but theologically unsound, and 






FIG. 2.—-REFORMED GOLD COIN OF ’ABD-EL-MELIK, 
A.D. 696. 


consequently evanescent, type was invented, 
bearing the effigy of the reigning Khalif instead 
of that of Heraclius, and Arabic instead of 
Greek inscriptions (Fig.1). SotootheSassanian 
silver pieces were left unaltered, save for the 
addition of a governor’s name in Arabic letters. 
The Khalif ’Aly or one of his lieutenants 
seems tohave attempted to inaugurate a purely 
Muslim coinage, exactly resembling that which 
was afterwards adopted, but only one example 
of this issue is known to exist, in the Paris 
collection, together with three othersilver coins 
struck at Damascus and Marw between a.H. 
60 and 70, of a precisely similar type. These 
four coins are clearly early and ephemeral 
attempts at the introduction of a distinctive 
Mohammadan coinage, and their discovery, 
which is an affair of quite recent times, in 
no way upsets the received Muslim tradition 
that it was the Khalif ’Abd-El-Melik who, in 
the year of the Flight 76 (or, on the evidence 
of the coins themselves, 77) inaugurated the 
regular Muslim coinage, which was thence- 
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forward issued from all the mints of the 
empire so long as the dynasty endured, and 
which gave its general character to the whole 
currency of the kingdoms of Islam. The 
copper coinage founded on the Byzantine 
passed through more and earlier phases than 
the gold and silver, but it always held so in- 
significant a place in the Muslim currency that 
we can afford to disregard it in the brief outline 
to which we are obliged to confine ourselves. 

Specimens of ’Abd-El-Melik’s reformed 
coinage are engraved above (Figs. 2 and 3). 
The gold and silver both bear the same 
formulz of faith : on the obverse, in the area, 
“There is no god but God alone, He hath 
no partner;” around which is arranged a 
marginal inscription, ‘“ Mohammad is the 
apostle of God, who sent him with the guidance 
and religion of truth, that he might make it 
triumph over all other religions in spite of 


FIG, 3.—SILVER COIN OF THE KHALIFATE. 
Struck in Andalusia, A.D. 734. 

the idolaters,” the gold however stopping at 
“other religion.” This inscription, however, 
occurs on the reverse of the silver instead of 
the obverse, while the date inscription which 
is found on the reverse of the gold, appears 
on the obverse of the silver. The reverse 
area declares that ‘‘God is One, God is the 
Eternal: He begetteth not, nor is begotten; ” 
here the gold ends, but the silver continues 
“and there is none like unto Him.” The 
margin of the gold runs, “In the name of 
God : this Dinar was struck in the year seven 
and seventy,” the silver substituting “Dirhem” 
for dinar, and inserting the place of issue im- 
mediately after the word dirhem, in the case 
of Fig. 3, “ El-Andalus (ée. Andalusia) in the 
year 116.” The mint is not given on the 
early gold coins, probably because they were 
uniformly struck at the capital, Damascus, 
The contemporary copper coinage generally 
offers portions of the same formulz, with often 
‘the addition of the name of the governor of 
the province in which the coin was issued. 


These original dinars (a name formed from 
the Roman denarius) and dirhems (drachma) 
of the Ommiade Khalifs formed the model of 
all Muslim coinages for many centuries, and 
their respective weights—65 and 43 grains 
—served as the standard of all subsequent 
issues up to comparatively recent times. The 
fineness was about ‘979 gold in the dinars, 
and ‘960 to ‘970 silver in the dirhems. 
The Mohammadan coinage was generally 
very pure. The ’Abbisy dinars retained the 
fineness of ‘979 for many centuries, and the 
same proportion of gold was observed in the 
issues of the Fatimy Khalifs, the Almohades, 
and sometimes of the Almoravides, but the 
last usually employed a Icwer ¢itve. At first 
ten dirhems went to the din4r, but the relation 
varied from age to age. 

The dynasty of Amawy or ‘‘Ommiade” 
Khalifs, to which ’Abd-El-Melik belonged, 
continued to issue their dinars and dirhems 
without any change until their overthrow at 
the hands of the *Abbdsis in the year 132, 
and even then one of the family fled to Spain, 
and there continued both the Amawy line 
and the Amawy coinage in the Khalifate of 
Cordova, which lasted three centuries. The 
"Abbasy Khalifs, on succeeding to the eastern 
dominions of the Amawis, retained in all 
essential respects the coinage of their prede- 
cessors, substituting, however, for the formula 
of the reverse area, the words, ‘* Mohammad 
is the apostle of God,” thus repeating the 
beginning of the marginal inscription. ‘They 
also inserted the name of the mint-city, on 
the gold as well as on the silver. Soon, 
moreover, the strict puritanism of the early 
Khalifs, which did not permit them to place 
their own names on the currency, gave way 
to the natural vanity of the ruler, and the 
names and titles of the ’Abbasy Khalifs are 
regularly inserted beneath the reverse area 
inscription, often accompanied by the names 
of their heir-apparent and grand-vizir. Thus, 
for some 250 years the universal coinage of 
the Muslim empire was of one simple and 
uniform type. 

It is, however, with the sudden and general 
upspringing of small independent, or only nom- 
inally dependent, dynastiesin the fourth century 
of the Hijreh, the tenth of our era, that Mus- 
lim coins acquire their highest value. The 
history of the Khalifs has been carefully re- 
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corded, and their coins, though they confirm 
and sometimes give additional precision to the 
statements of the historians, do not greatly 
enlarge our knowledge. But when the Samanis 
in Transoxiana and Khorasan, the Saffaris in 
Seistan, the Buweyhis in various provinces of 
Persia, the Hamdanis in Syria (all adopting 
a predominantly silver coinage), and the Beny 
Tflin and Ikhshidis in Egypt (who coined 
almost exclusively gold), and the Idrisis (silver) 
and Beny-l-Aghlab (gold) in North Africa, 
begin to strike coins after the model of those 
of the Khalifate, but abounding in names of 
local dynasts, the historical value of the coin- 
age rises. These dynastic coins always retain 
the name of the reigning Khalif in the place 
of honour, and this conjunction of names of 
Khalif and dynast will often supply therequired 
chronological position, in the absence or the 
obliteration of a definite date. With the 





FIG. 4.—‘*MARAVEDI”: GOLD COIN OF 
ALMORAVIDES. 
Struck at Cordova, A.D. 1103. 


advent of the Seljuk Turks, who subdued the 
greater part of Persia, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
in the fifth century of the Hijreh, the coins 
acquire a special importance in deciding the 
difficult question of the territorial divisions 
of the various Seljuk lines; and the numerous 
dynasties of Atabegs or generals of the 
Seljuk armies, which sprang up as soon 
as the central power grew weak, possess 
a numismatic interest in their general adop- 
tion of Byzantine types on their large copper 
pieces. Oncoins of the Urtukis, for example, 
a petty dynasty of some crusading fame that 
ruled a few fortresses in Mesopotamia, we 
meet with not only the figures of Byzantine 
emperors, but those of Christ and the Holy 
Virgin, with mangled inscriptions of Christian 
import! Figures of a similar character also 
appear on the coinage of the Ayytibise (Salad- 
in’s Kurdish House), and that of the Bengy 
Zengy of Mésil and Syria, together with the 





earliest known representation of the two- 
headed eagle. But this divergence from the 
established theory of Islam was only a tempo- 
rary and exceptional phase, due to theirruption 
of foreign barbarians. The contemporary dyn- 
asties of Africa, the Fatimy Khalifs of Egypt, 
and the Almoravides and other Berber dyn- 
asties of West Africa and Spain, adhered 
strictly to the orthodox tradition which 
forbade the representation of living things, 
and this was all the more noteworthy inas- 
much as most of these African dynasties 
belonged to heretical sects. A specimen of 
these western coinages is shown in the 
engravings, Figs. 4-6, in which the “maravedi ” 
and “ millaris ” of medizeval chronicles may 
be recognised. The square shape is peculiar 
to north-west Africa and Spain. 

In the seventh century of the Flight—our 
thirteenth—the Muslim world was almost 
wholly in the possession of foreigners. The 
Mongols had overrun the eastern provinces, 





FIG. 5.—‘** MILLARES”: SILVER COIN OF 

ALMOHADES, MOROCCO. 13th and 14th Centuries. 
which had not yet recovered from the inroad 
of the Turks, and henceforward the mono- 
tonous (chiefly silver) currency, and bad, or 
at least irregular, standards of the various 
Mongol houses, the Ilkhans of Persia, the 
Jagatay family in Bokhara, the different ~ 
branches of the House of Timur (Tamerlane), 
the Khans of Kipchak, of the Krim, etc., 
disgust the student ; till the fine issues of the 
Shahs of Persia and the Patans and Moguls of 
Delhi restore something like order and beauty 
to the chaos that, numismatically as well as 
historically—the two generally go together— 
succeeded the terrible swoop of Chinguiz 
Khan. Meanwhile the Mamelukes, in their 
two lines,—Turkish and Circassian,—held 
sway over the provinces of Egypt and Syria, 
and left many a noble monument of their 
love of art and culture behind them ; but not 
in their coinage (mainly gold), which is per- 
haps the most debased in a debased age. 
Several Berber dynasties had established 
themselves in the Barbary States, and con- 
tinued for some centuries to issue their large 
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gold pieces, resembling the coin engraved 
above, Fig. 4. One of these, the line of Sherifs 
of Morocco, endures to the present day, but 
the Ottoman Turks extinguished the other 
two. This clan of Turks rose into power 
about the same time as the Mongols and 
Mamelukes. From one of ten petty dynasties 
that fattened upon the decay of the Seljuk 
kingdom of Anatolia, they became by the 
end of the eighth century of the Hijreh—our 
fourteenth—trulers of all Asia Minor and a slice 
of Europe, and the middle of the sixteenth 
century saw them possessed of an empire that 
stretched from Hungary to the Caspian, and 
from Baghdad to Algiers. The Ottoman cur- 
rency at first consisted of small silver and 
copper pieces, bearing no very obvious rela- 
tion, either in weight or style, to the old Seljuk 
or the older Khalif’s coinage, and for a long 
time they were content to use foreign gold. 
Mohammad IL., the conqueror of Constanti- 


~ 


FIG. 6.—GOLD COIN OF ALMOHADES, MOROCCO. 
14th Century. 
nople, was the first to strike gold coins, upon 
the model of the Venetian sequins, but of 


course with Arabic inscriptions. Various 
gold sequins or “altuns,” small silver 
“ akchehs,” and copper “ manghirs” consti- 
tuted the Turkish currency up to the begin- 
ning of ourseventeenth century, whena double 
standard of sequins and a perfectly new silver 
coinage, based upon the Dutch dollar, with 
numerous subdivisions and multiples, was 
introduced, and was ever after the subject 
of countless modifications and degradations, 
until, after an unsuccessful attempt at reform 
by the great Mahmiid IT., the modern Turkish 
series, approximating the monetary systems 
of Europe, was inaugurated by Sultan ’Abd- 
El-Mejid, and is hence knownas the Mejidiyeh, 
A similar series, bearing the Sultan’s but not 
the Viceroy’s names, was and is in use in 
Egypt, and a third series, on a different basis, 
in Tunis. 


The Turkish coinage as a whole is im- 
portant in its relations with the Mediterranean 
currencies, and it has a certain bearing upon 
the history of trade in the Middle Ages. It 
has also a value in determining the limits of 
the Turkish empire at different periods, as 
the number of mints is very considerable. 
But its historical uses are insignificant, and 
it is therefore uninteresting to the student, 
whatever it may be to the collector. 

For the true value of Mohammadan coins 
lies, as has been said, in their historical data. 
What is really wanted is a Corpus of Moham- 
madan Numismatics, which should present, 
in well-arranged tables and indexes, the results 
of the coin-evidence of all the collections of 
Europe, and should place them at the service 
of historical students without compelling them 
to learn a difficult language and a still more 
difficult paleography. There is little interest 
in Mohammadan coins apart from their aid 
to history, and if their actual contributions 
to historical knowledge were once summarised 
and tabulated, few but inveterate collectors 
would want to study them. I write after 
finishing the eighth volume of my Catalogue 
of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, 
which has been going on for the last ten years, 
and I haveno hesitation in saying that Oriental 
numismatics is a science which is interesting 
mainly in its results. 

The readers of THE ANTIQUARY, however, 
have probably had enough of coins for the 
present. After seven essays on different 
branches of numismatics, I cannot expect 
them to listen to another, dealing with a 
specially outlandish subject, with any warmer 
feeling than gentle resignation :— 


O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem ! 


gg 
Che Hawick Siogan. 


By Danpsy P. Fry. 


IN his interesting article on “ Rhyth- 
mical Laws” (meaning not laws of 
rhythm, but laws zz rhythm), Mr. 
Gomme refers to the well-known 

Hawick slogan, of which he says— 

It is ‘‘ Teribus ye teri Odin,” which is probably a 
corruption of the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘Tyr habbe us, ye 
Tyr ye Odin”—May Tyr uphold us, both Tyr and 
Odin. 
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But could such a phrase have been Anglo- 
Saxon? Odin is the Scandinavian form of 
the name, Woden the Anglo-Saxon form ; 
just as word is ord in Danish, worm is orm, 
and so forth. It would scarcely be correct 
to say that the name of the Great Orme’s 
Head, near Llandudno, is Anglo-Saxon, since 
the absence of the initial W shows it to be 
Danish, or, at all events, Scandinavian. 
Moreover, the 7 in Ter (Ter ib us! ye Teri 
Odin !,—the second ye being contracted to z 
under the {influence of the preceding 7) ap- 
pears to be Norse rather than Anglo-Saxon. 
Although there was an Anglo-Saxon word #7, 
tyr, meaning glory, dominion, power, as well 
as lord, prince, chief; yet the name of the god 
corresponding to Mars, which is Tyr in the 
Edda, was Tiw in Anglo-Saxon (whence our 
Tuesday—*‘ Martis dies”), and consequently 
Ter in the Hawick slogan (which is an appeal 
to the god of war as well as to the chief of the 
gods) represents the Scandinavian Tyr (with 7) 
and not the Anglo-Saxon Tiw (without 7). 
Whether the 7 in Tyr was an organic part of 
the original name, or whether, like the s in 
Zeus, it was merely the sign of the nomina- 
tive case, the form of the word is equally 
Scandinavian. 

If, therefore, Tyr (with 7) and Odin (with- 
out zw, were the Norse or Scandinavian forms 
of the names of these gods, the war cry was 
not Anglo-Saxon. 

In Dr. Murray’s valuable discussion of 
this curious slogan, he carefully calls it 
Anglian (see his work on Zhe Dialect of the 
Southern Counties of Scotland, published for 
the Philological Society, 1873, p. 18 and p. 
248). Hesays that the phrase appears to be 
“a relic of North Anglian heathendom,” and 
“to have come down, scarcely mutilated, 
from the time when it was the burthen of the 
song of the gleo-mann, or scald, or the invoca- 
tion of a heathen Angle warrior, before the 
northern Hercules and the blood-red lord of 
battles had yielded to the ‘pale god’ of the 
Christians.” 

The entire passage on the subject in Dr. 
Murray’s work is as follows :— 


A relic of North Anglian heathendom seems to be 
preserved in a phrase which forms the local Slogan 
of the town of Hawick, and which, as the name of a 
peculiar local air, and the refrain, or ‘‘ owerword ”’ of 
associated ballads, has been connected with the history 
of the town back to ‘‘ fable-shaded eras.” Different 


words have been sung to the tune from time to time, 


and none of those now extant can lay claim to any 
antiquity ; but associated with all, and yet identified 
with none, the refrain ‘* Zyr-ibus ye Tyr ye Odin,” 
Tyr heb us, ye Tyr ye Odin! Tyr keep us, both Tyr 
and Odin ! (by which name the tune also is known) 
appears to have come down, scarcely mutilated, from 
the time when it was the burthen of the song of the 
gleo-mann or scald, or the invocation of a heathen 
Angle warrior, before the northern Hercules and the 
blood-red lord of battles had yielded to the ‘pale 
god ” of the Christians. 


And ina note Dr. Murray adds :— 

The ballad now connected with the air of “ Ty- 
ribus” commemorates the laurels gained by the 
Hawick youth at and after the disastrous battle, 
when, in the words of the writer, 

Our sires roused by “‘ Tyr ye Odin,” 

Marched and joined their king at Flodden. 
Annually since that event the ‘*‘ Common-Riding ” has 
been held, on which occasion a flag or ‘‘ colour” 
captured from a party of the English has been with 
great ceremony borne by mounted riders round the 
bounds of the common land, granted after Flodden 
to the burgh ; part of the ceremony consisting in a 
mock capture of the ‘‘ colour” and hot coun by a 
large party of horsemen accoutred for the occasion. 
At the conclusion ‘‘ Tyribus” is sung, with all the 
honours, by the actors in the ceremony, from the roof 
of the oldest house in the burgh, the general population 
filling the street below, and joining in the song with 
immense enthusiasm. ‘The influence of modern ideas 
is gradually doing away with much of the parade and 
renown of the Common Riding. But ‘‘ Tyr-ibus -_ 
Tyr ye Odin” retains all its local power to fire the 
lieges, and the accredited method of arousing the 
burghers to any political or civil struggle is still to 
send round the drums and fifes, ‘‘to play Tyribus ” 
through the town, a summons analogous to that of 
the Fiery Cross inoldentimes. Apart from the words 
of the Slogan, the air itself bears in its wild fire all 
the tokens of a remote origin. 

Dr. Murray gives the air in an appendix. 

The Anglian dialect may have been half 
Scandinavian before the Angles migrated to 
Britain ; but it was not wholly so, and it seems 
clear that the war cry of Hawick must be 
ascribed to Scandinavian influence (whether 
Norse or Danish), unless it can be shown 
that Tyr and Odin were Anglian as well as 
Scandinavian forms. 

These are the facts, and the conclusion 
seems Clear. 

The names of the two heathen gods to 
whom the prayer was addressed had different 
forms in the Saxon and Scandinavian dialects. 
Tyr and Odin were not Saxon forms. Tyr 
and Odin were Scandinavian forms. Can it 
be shown that they were also Anglian forms ? 

If they were not Anglian, but exclusively 
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Scandinavian, it follows that the war-cry must 
have been of Scandinavian origin, being in- 
deed an invocation or prayer expressive of the 
strong religious feelings of the pagan Scandi- 
navians. 

But it would not follow that it must have 
originated at Hawick. Norse or Danish 
settlers in Hawick may have brought it with 
them from their Scandinavian home, possibly 
in the ninth, or even tenth, century after 
Christ. If it could be ascertained at what 
time and in what way it came to be adopted 
in Hawick, the question would be settled ; 
but perhaps this can scarcely be done. 


ee seen 


English Towns and Districts ; a Series of Addresses 
and Sketches. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1883.) 8vo, pp. xii. 455. 


iE are quite willing to admit that Mr. Free- 
man is one of those scholars whose col- 
lected writings, whatever they may be and 
wherever they may have previously been 


orinted, are full worthy of being published. There is 


too much of this plan of reprinting previously published 
articles, and the hurry and —_ of the day is the 
chief cause. But on a subject like the Towns and 
Districts of England, Mr. Freeman gives too much of 
new and bright thoughts to make us include the 
present book in the general regret above expressed. 
He looks at a town like Exeter or Silchester, at 
districts like South Wales, with its Anglia ‘Trans- 
walliana included in its area, he looks at pre-academic 
Oxford and Cambridge, in a way that no other English 
author, save only —- Mr. Green, has ever or 
perhaps could ever lookat them. They are to him in 
the first place large and definite unities having a history 
of their own, which at some discernible point loses 
itself in the general history of the nation. Local 
history, as Mr. Freeman continually reminds us, is not 
only interesting from its small details, its architectural 
features, its local celebrities, its typographical pecu- 
liarities ; but it is interesting, and that in a far wider 
and more important sense, in its contribution to the 
national history. Exeter, with all its old associations 
as one of the most charming of south English cities, 
has a history, which, if it had not been cut short, 
might have altered the history of our nation. It was 
fairly on the way to an —— existence like the 
cities of Greece, or like the Hanse towns of Germany, 
and if it had once thoroughly grasped this position, its 
burghers and townsmen, valiant in arms and in com- 
mercial enterprise, would have gained success and 
power which has happily passed from them to the 
nation at large. We all know Mr. Freeman’s graphic 


and extensive account of this important epoch in 
English history, and it cannot be too often impressed 
upon the mind of the student that English history is 
not a long series of chronicles of the doings and 
sayings of a central government chiefly in the hands 
of a personal monarch. There was a time when it 
chiefly rested, not upon monarchs and their courts, 
but upon towns and their burghers and citizens. Mr, 
Freeman in truth looks at a town from an altogether 
different view from that generally adopted. He does 
not stand within it to write its history, but he views it 
afar off, He sees in the position of Exeter something 
that tells him of a history that no other English town 
possesses, save only, in a somewhat less degree, 
Lincoln. And then proveeding from this topographical 
position he goes inside the walls and takes his stand 
upon the landmarks there presented to his all-grasping 
view, and he tells us of events which make us proud 
of this town-life of England. We cannot notice all 
the sections of this highly interesting volume, though 
we quite admit that there is matter enough to form a 
thesis of the most important character to the anti- 
—. The subjects dealt with by Mr. Freeman are 

iff and Glamorgan, Llanthony, Anglia Trans- 
walliana, South Pembrokeshire castles, the place of 
Exeter in English history, Glastonbury British and 
English, the Shire and the Ga, Bradford-on-Avon, 
Devizes, Wareham and Corfe Castle, Silchester, 
Christchurch Twynham, Carisbrooke, Merton Priory, 
Lindum Colonia, York and Lincoln Minsters, Chester, 
pre-academic Oxford and Cambridge, St. Albans 
Abbey, Points in early Northumbrian history, Kirk- 
stall, Selby, Notes in the North Riding, the Percy 
Castles, Farnborough and Dunstanburgh, the collegiate 
church of Arundel, Cowdray, Chichester, Colonia 
Camulodinum, the place of Carlisle in English history. 
Our readers will yather from this the great interest 
of this new volume of Mr. Freeman’s writings. The 
one word of adverse criticism that we have to give is 
that there is no index. There are many points of 
interest which would be preserved and grouped to- 
gether by means of an index. Wemay add that there 
are some excellent architectural illustrations, most of 
them from Mr. Freeman’s own drawings. 


The History of the Municipal Church of St. Lawrence, 
Reading. By Rev. CHARLES KERRY, Curate. 
(Reading and Derby, 1883.) 8vo, pp. viii., 256. 


If every curate or vicar would do for their churches 
what Mr. Kerry has done for his, we should have a 
vast mass of sound material for the domestic history of 
Englard. He has compiled the history of the Church 
from the church-records themselves. He takes us 
step by step all over the church, and lets the records 
tell for themselves what there is to say of every part. 
It appears to us that perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing sections is that relating to the seats. Seat-rents 
appear to have been a source of revenue from very 
early times. In 1441, 4d. was paid by one Johis 
Tanner for a seat, and 6d. by the wife of Nicholas 
Carter. The women only appear to have been 
accommodated. Mr. Kerry then prints ‘‘ the rulement 
and payment for seats in St. Lawrence’s Church and 
Chancell in Readinge, agreed and rated by the 
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parishioners to be levied yearly for ever, beginning this 
yere 1607.” This contains a long list of names, the 
importance of which to the genealogist and family 
historian can perhaps be scarcely over-rated. There 
are also inventories of the Church plate, vestments, 
and other articles. The inventory of 1517 is given 27 
extenso, collated with earlier and later inventories. 
A small portion of this contains a list of Books, and 
‘“‘ Bokes of Pricksong.” In his notes to this inventory 
Mr. Kerry gives us an account of the ‘‘cost of the 
Books,” many of the items of which would startle a 
modern librarian. There are ‘‘ parchment’ skynes,” 
“vellum skynes,”’ ‘‘ threde and pak threde,”’ “ naylls 
and glew,” and the bookbinder takes xxiiiis.and “ffrere 
Peter for wryttyng and notyng the new grayle and for 
the vellam therto xlvjs. viiid.” We cannot linger 
over the innumerable points of interest in this book, 
but we must just mention the last section, which is 
devoted to “ Sports, Pastimes, Mysteries, and Church 
Ale.” The records abound with references, and Mr. 
Kerry gives some very good examples relating to the 
Morris Dance, Maid Marian, Corpus Christi, the King 
Play, Gaymes Pageaunt, the Passion Play, Hock 
Tide, Church Ale. There is an index to the book, 
but we should have liked to see it much fuller. 
We congratulate Mr. Kerry upon his careful editing, 
his sympathetic comprehension of the value of the 
records he has extracted from, and we congratulate 
him, too, upon adding a really valuable book to our 
local histories. 





The American Antiquarian and Oriental Fournal. 
Edited by Rev. STEPHEN W. Pret. April and 
July, 1883. Chicago. 

We always welcome our American contemporary. 
It takes us into primitive archzology for the most 
part ; but there is so little known of this important 
branch of our study, and the materials for it are so far 
away from students of the western world, that we can- 
not express ourselves too thankful for the pleasant and 
instructive pages here submitted. Mr. Peet, as"usual, 
is the most active, and we would almost say the most 
valuable contributor, his two papers on ‘‘ Village 
Habitations” and ‘‘ Village Defences” being parti- 
cularly interesting. Mr. W. Matthews on ‘ Navajo 
Mythology,” and Mr. Riggs on the “‘ Mythology of 
the Dakotas,” give some valuable additions to our 
knowledge of American-Indian beliefs. Linguistic 
Notes, Ethnological Notes, Archzological Notes, 
gleaned from all quarters, contain scraps of informa- 
tion nowhere else to be found. We should think our 
contemporary would find a large circle of readers in 
this country, and we observe that the indefatigable 
editor has enlisted some English scholars under his 
banner. Professor Sayce contributed to some earlier 
numbers we noted, and Mr. Lach-Szyrma contributes 
to the July number. 





The Architectural History of the City of Rome, based 
on F. H. Parker's “ Archeology of Rome.” By 
ARTHUR SHADWELL (Oxford and London, 1883 : 
Parker & Co.) 8vo., pp. xvi., 273. 


Students ought to be thankful in the first place that 
the archzeology of Rome has had such a thorough 


examination and exposition as Mr. J. H. Parker has 
given to it, and in the second place that so intelligent 
and practical a summary of the architectural history 
has been written by Mr. Shadwell. We are glad to 
see that the book has reached a second edition. There 
is nothing wanting to make this little book everything 
that its subject so well entitles one to expect. There are 
a great number of illustrations, and a good index. The 
plan of the work is to give letterpress explanations of 
the materials used for buildings, and of the various 
important architectural centres and buildings, and then 
to give plates corresponding to each chapter, with ex- 
planations on a page opposite to each plate. We thus 
get in a very tangible shape a book that all students, 
both architectural and archzological, should reckon 
among their handbooks. 





Clarendon Historical Society. Nos, 6 and 7. 


These fasciculi, following the others we have already 
noticed, contain ‘‘A Brief Discovery of the True 
Mother of the Pretended Prince of Wales ” (1696), by 
William Fuller, a very quaint tract on the secret 
history of the Stuarts, ‘The Siege. of Hull” (1643), 
contained in a letter from Lord Fairfax to the Earl 
of Essex, and the ‘‘ Remonstrance of the Commons ” 
(1641). These are historical documents of no little 
value and interest. 





The Fifty Earliest English Wills in the Court of Pro- 
bate, London, A.D. 1387-1439; with a Priest’s of 
1454. Copied and edited from the original Regis- 
ters in Somerset House, by FREDERICK J. Fur- 
NIVALL, (London : published for the Early English 
Text Society by Triibner & Co., 1882.) 8vo. 
pp. xvi., 4, 290. 


The work of the Early English Text Society is so 
well known that it is not necessary for us to praise it 
here. A society which has produced about 120 
admirably edited volumes, and has been a main cause 
of the revolution in the teaching of our language, can 
i a with confidence to its history. In the present 
volume, which has only lately appeared (although it is 
dated 1882), Mr. Furnivall, the energetic director of 
the Society, has broken new ground. It is not every 
one who cares to read four versions of a rambling 
work like the Cursor Mundi, or to study Anglo-Saxon 
homilies ; but there is a special interest in old wills 
which is sugg to appeal to all true antiquaries. Mr. 
Furnivall has taken great pains in the editing of these 
old documents ; he gives illustrated notes and lists of 
names and places and words and subjects. Readers 
will also thank him for the useful little abstract of 
contents which he places at the head of each will. If 
we quote two of these it will be seen in what way these 
wills throw light upon the habits of our forefathers :— 

** William Newland, of London and Normandy, 
1425. Going on a journey. Pilgrims to be sent to 
Rome, Jerusalem, Canterbury, St. Michael’s Mount, 
and St. James’s of Compostella, for testator’s soul, and 
priests to sing for it. Gifts of gilt and silver ~~ and 
goblets, bed and money. Gifts to parson and clerk of 
St. Thomas’s, London, and prisoners and poor. Goods 
for testator’s soul.” 
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“ Richard Bokeland, Esq., of Allhallows the Greater, 
Thames Street, London, 1436. To be buried in 
Pardon churchyard, St. Paul’s. Two Oxford or 
Cambridge priests to be paid to pray for testator’s 
soul for twenty years. St. rai, aa Trental to be 
sung. Marble tombstone to have crest on, with 
‘Mercy and Grace.’ Year’s mind to be kept for 
twenty years at St. Mary Ottery, Devonshire, and for 
five years by the four orders of Friars in London. 
Gifts to poor and to Allhallows and St. Nicholas 
Cold Abbey Churches. A million masses to be 
said for testator’s soul. Gifts to London and 
Westminster prisoners, to the Spital sick folk, and 
the Lazar-houses. Gifts to the Prioress of Cheshunt 
and the canons of Waltham Abbey. £100 to daugh- 
ter, and £20 to each of her children, Legacies to 
brother and other folk. Cheshunt convent to have 
back the pledges free. Residue to executors, two of 
whom get fur’d gowns.” 

As Mr. Furnivall says, these wills are most valuable 
for the insight they give us into the life and language 
of the men of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
As to the language, it got altered and reduced to one 
pattern by the copyists in London ; still some dialectal 
marks remain. The references to London localities, 
to articles of clothing and silver plate, are specially 
interesting. If we are to judge from the constant 
mention of furred gowns, our ancestors must have 
suffered severely from the cold. Certainly we do not 
like sitting in our large halls before the furnace fires 
are lighted, and these are quite modern luxuries. The 
editor says, with regard to the contents of his volume, 
‘*Tn persons it ranges from the Countess of Warwick, 
the King-maker’s mother-in-law, to a wax-chandler’s 
servant, and many a poorer man. In property it 
stretches from the entail of large landed estates on 
sons to a portion of one bullock for a daughter or to 
the gift of one sheet or a towel-roller, an egg-gridiron 
or an old brass pot to a legatee.” 

Mr. Furnivall has been much helped in the matter 
of notes by Mr. J. Horace Round, whose important 
genealogical and historical researches are so well 
known to our readers ; and he dedicates his book to 
Mr. J. Challenor Smith, Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment for Literary Inquiry in the Registry of the Court 
of Probate, who greatly helped him. 


Lambeth Palace and its Associations Supplementary 
Chapter. Medieval Life among the old Palaces of 
the Primacy. (Edinburgh and London : Blackwood 
& Sons. 8vo., pp. 89.) 

We have already reviewed Mr. Cave-Browne’s de- 
lightful work on Lambeth Palace (vol. vii., p. 113), 
and we are glad to welcome an addition to that 
volume which contains some account of the other 
residences of the old Archbishops. The Cardinal 
Archbishop of the fifteenth century, who took six 
days on his journey from Lambeth to Canterbury and 
stopped each night at his own manor house, would 
indeed be surprised if he could come to life and see 
his successor stepping into a train which will arrive 
at the Metropolitan city two hours after it has left 
London. At one time nineteen lordly residences 
belonged to the See of Canterbury. In Kent there 
were thirteen,—Aldington, Bishopsbourne (not till 


a later period exchanged for Bekesbourne), Canter- 
bury, Charing, Forde, Gillingham, Knole, Lyminge, 
Maidstone, Otford, Saltwood, Teynham, and Wrotham; 
in Sussex three,—Mayfield, Hindon, and West Tar- 
ring ; and in Surrey three more,—Mortlake, Croydon, 
and Lambeth. This is a list that brings before us 
very vividly the state and grandeur that formerly 
surrounded the Primate. The history of these manor 


houses, some in ruins, some entirely cleared away, and 
others still glorious, is a most interesting one, and we 
must refer our readers to Mr, Cave-Browne’s chapter 
for the particulars of the history of houses, most of 
which were taken from the See by Henry VIII. 


A History of Aylesbury, with its Borough and 
Hundreds and Hamlet of Walton. By ROBERT 
Gisss. Part 7, September 1883. Aylesbury, 4to. 
Mr. Gibbs continues his valuable History of Ayles- 

bury with spirit, and in the present part he completes 

the parliamentary history of the borough. The list 
of representatives is a respectable one, and contains 
some distinguished names, John Wilkes sat for this 
place, as did the famous General Gerard Lake, Sir 

Thomas Crewe, one of the Speakers of the House of 

Commons, and Sir Richard Bethell, afterwards Lord 

Chancellor Westbury. After the parliamentary histor 

of the borough comes an account of the Manors with 

their Lords. This work bids fair to bea real addition 
to our topographical collections. 


Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


Royal Archeological Institute.—July 31st to 
August 6th.—The annual meeting of this body was 
opened at Lewes by the reception of the members 
by the Mayor and Corporation. After the customary 
address had been presented, the Earl of Chichester, 
the president of the meeting, who is also president of 
the Sussex Archzological Society, delivered the in- 
augural address. His speech was short and to the 
point. He showed how very far the science of 
archzeology was from being ‘‘ worked out,” as some 
thoughtless persons have supposed, and then touched 
briefly on some of the events and persons which have 
made the county of Sussex memorable in English 
history. On the conclusion of the address the party 
visited Lewes Castle, under the guidance of Mr. G. 
T. Clark. The castle is the chief object of interest 
in Lewes, as the priory, which might have vied with 
or even assed it, has almost entirely perished. 
The castle probably existed in pre-Norman times. 
This, indeed, is almost certain from the fact of its 
being built upon a huge mound, which, though par- 
tially natural, has evidently been much increased in 
size by the hand of man. We know that the castles 
of the Anglo-Saxons were commonly, though not 
quite universally, mounds with a stockade on the top. 
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It was not till after the Norman time that it became 
the custom to remove these strong wooden erections 
and supply their place by a curtain wall around the 
top of the mound. The Normans were not mound 
builders ; when they found a hill ready to hand they 
used it, as at Berkeley and Lincoln; when no mound 
existed they built a huge square keep. Of this latter 
kind the Tower of London is the best known, though 
perhaps not the most favourable example. At Lewes 
there was the mound with its steep sides and ditch 
ready to hand ; here what is called a shell keep was 
built, enclosing the top of the hill. Some remains of 
the fortification still exist in a much mutilated con- 
dition. This keep was, perhaps, all that the first 
Norman owner thought it needful to erect. The suc- 
cessors of William de Warenne, if not William him- 
self, soon found that a larger enclosure was required, 
and took ina large plot of land adjoining it, which 
included a conical hill known as Brack Mount, on 
which a tower was built. Thus Lewes presented the 
singular spectacle of a castle having two keeps within 
its enclosure. The tower on Brack Mount has been 
swept away, so that we have no certain knowledge of 
its date or character. That the encircling wall of the 
whole fortification was a Norman work we know, as 
one gateway remains in a nearly perfect condition. 
At the base of the Brack Mount the Rev. W. R. 
W. Stephens read an interesting paper on the battle 
of Lewes, in which the fullest justice was done to 
Simon de Montfort and those who acted with him. 
The party then divided, one portion going to visit the 
battle-field of Lewes, the other to examine the small 
remains that are left of the priory, under the guidance 
of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and Mr. Somers 
Clarke, jun. The Priory of St. Pancras, had it been 
spared to us, would probably have been one of the 
most interesting Norman buildings in England. 
Little, except mere fragmentary blocks of masonry, 
almost entirely divested of architectural detail, exists 
above ground. Some excavations have, however, 
been made which have brought to light much that is 
interesting. At present they have only been carried 
as far as the site of the domestic offices. In the 
chapter-house were found two leaden chests contain- 
ing, as inscriptions on them showed, the bones of 
William de Warenne, the founder, and his wife 
Gundreda. The date of the original building is about 
1077. William de Warenne and his wife were highly 
prepossessed in favour of the Cluniac order, and, 
after some difficulty raised by the abbot of the mother 
house, were permitted to found a branch at Lewes. 
The early church was of but small dimensions ; it 
was much enlarged between the years 1136 and 1147, 
and a second dedication took place in the time of the 
third earl of the house of Warenne. Adjoining the 
priory gateway is Southover Church, dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist. It isa singular building, not 
without points of much interest. “The old tower fell 
down in the earlier part of the last century, and was 
replaced by a new one of brick. The church under- 
went restoration some years ago, and has suffered not 
alittle. Its rude early Norman columns remain, but 
the level of the floor has been raised and their bases 
are not shown. On the southern side is a modern 
chapel, built in imitation Norman of good character, 
in which are preserved the leaden coffers which con- 
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tain the bones of William de Warenne and his wife. 
In one corner of the chapel stands a leaden vessel 
which was found in the priory, which has probably 
contained the heart of some member of the t 
house of Warenne. In the middle is the grave-slab 
of Gundreda, one of the most beautiful relics of 
Norman art that has come down to us. In the even- 
ing Mr. E. A. Freeman, President of the Historical 
Section, read a paper on South Saxon history. The 
temporary museum contains many objectS of interest. 
The rubbings of monumental brasses, which are 
exhibited in a room apart from the rest of the collec- 
tion, form an almost complete gallery of art as far as 
Sussex monuments are concerned. Among the pre- 
historic antiquities are many celts of stone and bronze, 
and a mould for casting bronze spears that has recently 
been found in Cumberland. It is, we believe, the 
finest object of the kind known to be in existence. 
Coming down to a later time, we have a set of fruit 
trenchers with curious verses upon them, and much 
rude slip ware, among which is a doll’s cradle with 
the name of Joseph Glass upon it, dated 1703. There 
is also a pin-cushion, inscribed ‘‘God bless P. C. and 
down with the Rump,” which carries us back toa 
time when party differences were fought out by less 
gentle means than are used at present. <A fragment 
of Roman tile from Silchester should be noticed. 
When the clay was wet a dog ran over it and madea 
most perfect impression of one of his feet.—On Wed- 
nesday a special train took the members of the 
Institute and their friends to Pevensey. On the way 
their attention was directed to a human of vast 
dimensions cut in the turf of a chalk hill. It is 
known as the Wilmington Giant, and local archzolo- 
gists are of opinion that it dates from Saxon times. 
The Roman and medizval remains of Pevensey have 
often been described. There is certainly no place in 
Britain, not the Roman wall itself, which so impresses 
one with a sense of the power and greatness of that 
vast empire of which we were once a part as do the 
crumbling walls of this deserted city. The exterior 
walls are all mainly, though not entirely, Roman. 


” The medizval castle, partly late Norman and partly 


Edwardian, has been a large and imposing structare, 
but is dwarfed, both to the eye and the imagination, 
by the ancient work. The town of Pevensey is out- 
side the Roman walls. Andrew Borde, the reputed 
author of the Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham, 
once lived here, and local tradition affirms that the 
vagaries of the Pevensey corporation suggested some 
of the details of that curious work. Pevensey Church 
is an interesting First Pointed building. The arcades 
have clustered and octagonal columns alternately. 
The old grave slabs seem to have been swept away 
in some modern restoration. The south wall of West 
Ham Church is Norman. The tower arch has been 
pronounced by some to be First Pointed, but there 
is no doubt that it is Early Perpendicular. The 
chancel is of the time of Henry V. There are 
some interesting remains of old stained glass in the 
windows. The rood-loft yet remains, stowed away 
in the tower.—Rye is full of interest. One of the 

tes—the Land Gate, as it is called—is a noble 
abric of the time of Edward III., which reminded 
those who have seen it of the gate of Rockingham 
Castle. The church at Rye is Transition Norman ; 
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the arches are pointed and have nail-head mouldings. 
There is a curious wooden pulpit, much restored, 
which is certainly not later than the earlier years of 
Henry VIII. The choir contains much Early English 
work ; the eastern window is Perpendicular ; behind 
the altar are two recesses in the wall, which have had 
no projecting mouldings.—Winchelsea was the next 
place visited. The old town was destroyed by a 
storm. The present one was built by Edward I., 
who caused it to be laid out in thirty-nine quarters, or 
squares, divided from each other by streets at right 
angles—a plan almost exactly similar to that of several 
American towns. It was fortified from the first, and 
three of its gates still remain. In 1359 the town was 
sacked and partly burned by the French, who are 
said to have forced their way into the church and to 
have carried off as captives several of the more 
beautiful of the women. The church has been, and 
indeed still is, a magnificent structure. The nave has 
disappeared—indeed, there is some doubt, though 
probably an unreasonable one, as to whether it ever 
was built. The north and south transepts are in 
ruins. The choir remains perfect, and is a noble 
example of the Decorated style, well worthy of the 
study of all who are interested in architecture. There 
is a remarkably beautiful sedilia in what we take to 
have been the Lady Chapel, and another, almost 
equally good, in the south aisle. There are several 
very fine canopied tombs with well-preserved effigies 
of knights. All are deserving attention. The most 
noteworthy, perhaps, is that of Gervase Alard, Admiral 
of the Cinque Ports. It is of the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, and is said to be the finest monu- 
ment in Sussex.—In the evening Mr. Micklethwaite, 
the President of the Architectural Section, gave his 
inaugural address.—On August 2nd, Hastings Castle 
was the first place visited. Though there are few 
places in England of more historical interest, its 
remains, though considerable, are not important. The 
Royal Free Chapel, which stood within the walls, 
seems to have been an Edwardian building ; one arch 
remains. Mr. E. A. Freeman explained the battle. 
He divided his discourse into two sections: the first 
delivered within the Saxon lines, on the face of the 
hill; the other on the spot where Harold’s standard 
stood, where the Saxon king and his two brothers 
fell, where the Conqueror supped when the fight was 
over, and where for many centuries stood the high 
altar of the Abbey of St. Martin of Battle. The 
monastic remains were explamed by Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite. Of the church but little has been preserved. 
Some of the domestic buildings exist in the garden, 
and others have been incorporated in the present 
house. The parish church of Battle has nave arcades 
of Transition Norman. The tower seems originally 
to have been central. On the south one of the Norman 
arches which once supported it has been spared. The 
chancel is Early English. It contains a fine altar 
tomb of Sir Anthony Browne and Dame Allis his 
wife. Browne was the first lay impropriator of the 
place. It is a good specimen of the Italian style, 
which was becoming popular in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The knight’s feet rest ona stag, 
the dame’s on a dog. An Early English “skew” 
window was noticed in the north wall of the north 
aisle.—In the evening a paper was read by Mr. R. 


S. Ferguson (Mayor of Carlisle) on the dignity of 
that very ancient office, in which he explained the 
history and meaning of maces, batons, wands, oars, 
caps of state, and the other like objects which have 
been used in different parts of the country to symbolize 
the authority of the local chief magistrate——The 
early part of August 3rd was occupied by the annual 
meeting of the Institute, to which members only were 
admitted. Afterwards Major-General Pitt-Rivers 
opened the Antiquarian Section by giving a sketch of 
the objects and methods of prehistoric archzeology, 
which was followed bya paper of very high character, 
on the traces of Teutonic settlements in Sussex as 
illustrated by land tenures and place-names, by Mr. 
F. Sawyer. Some of the facts stated were familiar to 
students, but by far the greater part of the paper was 
composed of new work, facts gleaned in the neigh- 
bourhood, and now for the first time arranged in a 
coherent manner, so as to be useful to the historian 
and ethnologist.—In the afternoon, under the guid- 
ance of Major-General Pitt-Rivers, the party visited 
Mount Caburn, a large early fortification on a down 
near Lewes. The next place examined was Hurst- 
monceux Castle. It was perfect and inhabited until 
1777, when it was unroofed and dismantled. The 
church is an unpretending but interesting building ; 
the arcades of the nave are First Pointed. On the 
north side of the chancel is a chantry chapel, built of 
brick ; between this and the chancel stands a very 
noble canopied tomb to the memory of Thomas, Lord 
Dacre, and Thomas, his son. This beautiful monu- 
ment has suffered little from violence, and nothing at 
the hands of the restorer. Its date is probably to be 
placed in the middle of the fifteenth century. In the 
evening the following papers were read in the Anti- 
quarian Section:—‘*‘On the Shears as a Clerical 
Symbol on Gravestones,” by the Rev. T. Lees ; ‘On 
the Church Bells of Sussex,” by Rev. J. J. Raven ; 
and ‘On Swan Marks,” by Mr. Peacock.—On 
August 4th, New Shoreham was the first place visited. 
Its church was once a grand Norman structure ; the 
nave has, however, perished. The transepts are 
Norman, the choir and choir aisles Transitional, of 
noble character. The next church visited was 
Sompting. The tower here is one of the finest 
specimens in England of what is called Saxon archi- 
tecture. There is much Norman work in the nave 
and north transept. In the south transept is a stone 
panel in the wall of late Norman character, repre- 
senting our blessed Lord in majesty, with the four 
evangelistic beasts around Him. Broadwater has a 
cross church, with a central tower supported by four 
late Norman arches. The nave is Early English, and 
the chancel of the same style and vaulted. Arundel 
Castle, Church, and the Howard Burial Choir were 
the last objects visited. At Chichester, on August 
6th, the cathedral was the chief point of interest. 
The new central tower and spire, which is almost an 
exact reproduction of the old one which fell some 
years ago, was admired and pronounced to be a most 
successful reproduction. In the south aisle is a tomb 
of various colours to the late Dean Hook, which is 
about as unsatisfactory as a monument can be. The 
old stalls had been very much mutilated. Much of 
the harm was done by the troopers of Sir William 
Waller, when he took the city on the 29th of Decem- 
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ber, 1642. Their date seems to be about 1320. The 
misereres under the seats are very boldly carved. 
Many of them represent fabulous animals with human 
heads. On one there is a mermaid with her glass, 
on another a harper and flute-player sitting in curiously 
formed chairs. ‘The kitchen in the Bishop’s Palace is 
probably a work of the thirteenth century. The 
original oak roof is preserved, and seems to be in 
excellent condition. Very near to it stands the bishop’s 
private chapel, a vaulted Early English building of 
four bays. Some of the windows are Decorative 
insertions. There is a good screen of the same date. 
On the wall, in the inside, are two consecration 
crosses and a painting of the Blessed Virgin and her 
Divine Infant. The Hospital of St. Mary is an early 
fourteenth century building. The nave walls are but 
six feet high. They are covered by a very lofty oak 
roof. Inside this nave the houses of the eight inmates 
are built. The chancel has stepped sedilia of three 
seats, and a very good screen. Of the Franciscan 
Friary nothing remains above ground but a late Early 
English chancel. 

British Archeological Association.—August 
20th to 27th.—The annual congress of the British 
Archeological Society commenced at Dover, and was 
unusually interesting, embracing visits to Calais, 
Amiens, Abbeville, and Boulogne. The proceedings 
were presided over by Lord Granville, who delivered 
an address, at a luncheon given by the Mayor at the 
Lord Warden Hotel, on the occasion of the opening 
meeting. Amongst the places which were inspected 
in Dover and the neighbourhood were the castle, the 
old Roman church and pharos, for which Major- 
General Newdigate, C.B., offered special facilities, 
the ancient Priory of St. Martyn and the Maison Dieu, 
and the remains of Richborough Castle, one of the 
earliest traces of the Roman invasion. The ancient 
edifices of Sandwich were visited, and on the journey 
Earl Granville received the visitors at Walmer Castle. 
One day was set apart for a visit to the castle at 
Westenhanger, better known as “Fair Rosamond’s 
Bower,” Saltwood Castle, whose history is connected 
with the murder of Thomas a Becket, Czesar’s Camp, 
and other places in the neighbourhood. Papers were 
read in the evening in the Council Chamber of the 
Corporation at Dover. At Canterbury they were 
received by the Mayor (Mr. Alfred Beer) and the 
members of the Corporation, Mr. George Lambert 
gave a short description of the regalia, commenting 
on the mace, which was of the time of Charles II., 
and the fine specimen of a large sword of state. 
This was followed by an account of the seals of the 
borough and of the early representation of Canterbury 
Cathedral on seals in the British Museum by Mr. 
W. de G. Birch, and then, under the guidance of 
Mr. J. R. Hall, the members proceeded to the 
cathedral, where the vice-dean, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Harrison, gave a history of the sacred edifice. More 
than two hours were spent in the perambulation of 
the cathedral, ending with a visit to the crypt, where 
Mr. Brock suggested there were evidences of Roman 
work on some of the columns supporting the vaulted 
roof, Afterwards a visit was wai to St. Augustine’s 


monastery, now used as a college for Church mis- 
Slonaries, and where a paper on the history of the 
establishment was read by the Rev. J. Orger, the late 





sub-warden. With a visit to the museum of the city 
and an inspection of some of the Roman antiquities 
given to it by the late Mr. John Brent, and an exami- 
nation of the fresco lately discovered in the hall of the 
King’s-bridge, formerly a house for pilgrims and way- 
farers, and now used as a charitable institution for 
certain poor women and men, the day’s proceedings 
came to a close. In the evening, in the council 
chamber, with Mr. T. Morgan in the chair, Mr. Brock 
read a paper by Professor Hayter Lewis on ‘‘ Sandown: 
Castle,” and this was followed by a paper written 
by Mr. R. Sims on ‘‘ Municipal Documents relating 
to Dover in the British Museum,” and another by 
Mr. G. Lambert on ‘‘ St. Dunstan, the Patron Saint 
of Goldsmiths.” 

Derbyshire Archzological and Natural 
History Society.—The members of this society 
made an excursion to Youlgreave and Arbelow. At 
Youlgreave Church, the vicar, the Rev. R. C. Roy, 
was unable to receive them owing to domestic afflic- 
tion; but the Rev. J. Charles Cox, than whom there 
could scarcely be a better authority, gave an account 
of the history of the church and of its careful restora- 
tion, and invited attention to the unique font and the 
several particularly interesting monuments which the 
church contains. At Arbelow Mr. Cox read a paper, 
the object of which was to establish the historic 
character of the Arbelow circle, in contradistinction 
to the usual and prehistoric theories. Mr. Cox 
avowed himself a disciple of Mr. Ferguson in his 
‘Rude Stone Monuments,” and expressed a belief 
that the true date of Arbelow was circa A.D. 500, and 
that the object of its erection was as a trophy of suc- 
cessful battle and for the interment of certain chieftains. 

Durham Archeological and Architectural 
Society, and Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries.—Aug. 30-31.—The visitors assembled in 
Bamborough parish church, which is dedicated to St. 
Aidan. Mr. Longstaffe, who stated that the nave of 
a church was formerly considered as a basilica or town 
hall, and had no sacredness attached to it until about 
two hundred years ago, proceeded to speak of the 
church. He said that in order to understand this very 
remarkable church rightly he had better explain at 
the outset that it isa double church. Double churches, 
which occur all over the kingdom, had exercised the 
minds of many people in later years. Judging from 
the analogy of Darlington Church, where the collegiate 
part came to a sudden stop with the rich architecture, 
and the parochial portion took a compensa plain 
aspect, he would be inclined to fix the boundary of the 
double church at Bamborough at the pillar with the 
ornamental capital. There was, however, always a 
difficulty in fixing the boundary in a double church. 
In Durham Cathedral the boundary was at the Jesus 
Altar, where the transepts began. In all churches, as 
a rule, the conventual part was much richer than the 
parochial, as seen in this church, The nave is good 
work of a peculiar local type, of what might be called 
the transitional style of about 1170. A or 
dedicated to the great saint of — Oswald, 
known as Nostel Priory, was founded in Yorkshire b 
Henry I., who made Bamborough subject to Nost 
Bamborough became a cell of Nostel in exactly the 
same way that Tynemouth became a cell of St. Albans. 
Henry I. endowed two churches at Bamborough, 
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those of St. Oswald and St. Aidan; and these two 
churches appear to have coalesced into this church ; at 
least there was no trace of the church of St. Oswald, 
and this was dedicated to St. Aidan. One part of the 
building would be the cell belonging to Nostel 
Priory, and the other part was the parishchurch. He 
directed attention toa lancet opening in a pillar 
which separates the nave from the south aisle and 
transept, and said the lancet had no apparent use. 
He only knew of this peculiar aperture and another at 
Droitwich ; and at Droitwich he obtained clear and 
distinct evidence that the aperture looked into the 
shrine, or that portion of the church where was kept 
the shrine of the great local saint. He made inquiries, 
and, according to a book by Dr. Rock, found it was 
quite common to have openings, so that the faithful 
might either touch the sacred relics in the reliquary, 
or, if the apne was large enough, bend forward and 
kiss the relics. He had not the slightest doubt that 
the lancet in Bamborough Church was a shrine open- 
ing. Up to a certain date the priests professed to 
have at Bamborough the incorruptible arm of St. 
Oswald. There might be other uses for the lancet 
opening. Referring to the architecture of the church, 
Mr. Longstaffe said that, contrary to one’s expecta- 
tions, there was not a trace of anything Saxon. It 
is a good burly church of the time of Henry II. The 
foundation of the monastery was in the time of 
Henry I., but there was nothing at all in the church 
leading up to that period. It was possible that the 
cell was at St. Oswald’s, and not at St. Aidan’s. The 
conventual portion of the church is richer than the 
parochial part. The crypt had clearly been the 
residence of a recluse. The whole of the chancel 
became the possession of the family of Forster ot 
Adderstone, and eventually the Castle passed into the 
pee of a different branch of the same family. 
n double churches sometimes the nave only now 
existed, in others only the chancel remained, and 
occasionally both. When both portions existed it 
meant that some one had been generous enough to 
allow the conventual portion to stand, or that the 
parish had bought up the king’s ‘right, and kept the 
church intact from end to end. Whether the parish 
bought the right to the chancel, or whether it was 
iven through generosity on the part of the Forster 
amily, they could not tell, but fortunately Bam- 
borough Church remained intact——Holy Island was 
the next place visited. Assembling within the re- 
mains of the Priory Church, the company listened to 
an admirable address by the Rev. Canon Greenwell. 
He stated that they were met upon what was probably 
one of the most interesting spots in the whole of the 
North of England—he thought he might say ¢4e most 
interesting spot; for from that place they received 
their Christianity. Hills bordered the flat ground 
near the coast, and there were hills further inland, on 
some of which were defensive positions, called camps, 
of a date antecedent to the Roman occupation of 
Britain. The British entrenchments seemed to him to 
be defensive arrangements for the protection of one 
tribe against another tribe ; for people quarrelled then 
as they did now, and would do till the end of time. 
He did not think the people lived habitually in those 
defensive places, many of which were in high and 
exposed positions, and would be very bleak places 











for habitual residences, and besides, many of them had 
no permanent supply of water. One very remark- 
able series of entrenched places was near the 
Breamish. The low-lying ground by the Breamish 
was covered with remains of what were called hut 
dwellings, enclosed by a slight mound. A little 
higher up the hill was a stronger defensive position, 
containing a much smaller number of hut circles ; and 
on the top of the hill there was a very strongly fortified 
place, with two high mounds and ditches surrounding 
it, and containing a very small number of hut circles. 
This final place of resort represented the keep in a 
castle. He was happy to say that on the previous 
day he secured the skull of an Ancient Briton found 
not far from Bamborough. A skeleton was found in 
a grave formed of four stones set on edge; and the 
farmer preserved the skull, but left the rest of the 
skeleton in the grave; and all the bones had since been 
taken away by curious people. The skull was a fine 
typical one of the people of the bronze age in Britain. 
The number of sepulchral places showed that the 
district was largely populated by the ancient British 
people who lived before the Roman occupation. Then 
came the Roman occupation, and the Roman occupa- 
tion had left very material marks in the country, but 
not so much in the north of the country as in the 
south. In other parts of Britain it was unquestionable 
that Christianity had been largely extended during the 
Roman occupation, and various objects had been 
ound showing that the people used articles marked 
with Christian emblems. In the North of England 
these things were almost entirely wanting ; and there 
was no evidence to show there was any Christianity 
spread in the north of England under the Roman rule, 
at all events to any great extent. He next proceeded 
to refer to the occupation of England by the Teutonic 
people, and stated reasons for believing that the 
native population was not extirpated to the extent 
some people supposed. The first introduction of: 
Christianity into this northern district was through the 
great missionary bishop, Paulinus, who preached 
largely throughout the kingdom of Northumbria ; and 
through him no doubt there was a considerable ad- 
mission of the native population into the Christian 
Church. But after King Edwin was killed, Christianity 
seemed to have been almost eradicated, and Paulinus 
went to the south. Oswald, another member of the 
royal house, had spent his youth in Scotland, which 
at that time had been very largely Christianized from 
more than one source ; but chiefly from Ireland. The 
great missionary Columba, being obliged to leave 
his native country, established himself at Iona. From 
Iona came Christianity into the north of England, 
and especially to this island. No sooner had Oswald 
ascended the throne of Northumbria, than he sought 
how to introduce Christianity, and he applied to Iona, 
from whence came a missionary named Coran. Coran 
was too harsh and hard with the people, and did not 
succeed, and went back to Iona. Aidan, the great 
apostle of this part of the country, next came from 
Iona, and settled upon this island, now called Holy 
Island, and often called Lindisfarne. The island was 
not Lindisfarne; it was a part of the territory of 
Lindisfarne. St. Cuthbert, the great patron saint of 
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passed the greater part of his life here, and upon the 
neighbouring island of Farne. He thought the 
skeleton discovered in 1827 upon the site where the 
magnificent shrine of the saint was in Durham Cathe- 
aa ae represented the body of St. Cuthbert. He 
next briefly referred to the incursions of the Danes, 
and the building of the Priory Church, and concluded 
by stating that he was inclined to think it was not 
improbable that the same man who designed Durham 
Cathedral designed this church, and that it was built 
about 1100.—Mr. C. C. Hodges (Hexham) next read 
a paper on the history of the architecture of the Priory 
Church. He said that, in the absence of anything 
conclusive in the way of dates, they must rely on the 
evidence of the building itself, if they would learn with 
any degree of precision the time of its erection. The 
similarity between the nave of this church and that of 
Durham Cathedral was so evident and so striking, 
that the merest tyro in matters architectural could not 
fail to observe it. The first thing which struck him 
in making the comparison between the two buildings, 
was that Lindisfarne was not a model of Durham on 
a smaller scale, nor yet a copy of it in any sense, but 
an adaptation of the same design to a church of lesser 
magnitude. This was a distinct indication that a 
master mind was at work in both cases, and he thought 
there could be no doubt that both were designed 
by the same hand. The plan of arranging the bays 
in couples, and making the piers alternately cylin- 
drical and compound, was, among English churches, 
peculiar to Durham and Lindisfarne, at any rate so far 
as the Norman period was concerned. He could not 
remember an instance where it occurs in any later 
style in these islands, though it was very frequent in 
other parts of Europe, especially in the centre of 
France. The cylindrical columns in the naves of both 
churches were covered with a surface ornament of a 
remarkable and somewhat unusual character, con- 
sisting of a sunk moulding, which traversed the pier in 
various ways, forming spiral, zig-zag, vertical, and 
double spiral lines, the latter forming lozenges. This 
form of adornment occurred also in the naves of 
Norwich Cathedral, and the priory of Christ Church, 
Twyneham, which was erected by Flambard im- 
mediately before his elevation to the See of Durham, 
and at other places. After making other comparisons 
between Lindisfarne and Durham, he went on to 
describe the Priory Church in detail ; and then said 
that it remained for them to come to a conclusion as 
to what date they should assign to it. He thought 
no one would dispute that Durham and Lindisfarne 
were the work of the same architect, nor did he think 
he would be assuming too much when he said Lindis- 
farne was distinctly later in date than Durham. The 
only thing he could definitely point to, and say that it 
showed this church to be later in date than the nave 
of Durham Cathedral, was the form of the caps on the 
cylindrical columns, At Durham the caps were 
pe gar and at Lindisfarne the capital was a square 
block with four spaces cut out of it on its diagonal 
faces. Both capitals were distinctly Norman, but 
those at Lindisfarne were a step towards the coming 
Transitional style. It had been decided that the nave 
and aisles of Durham were erected between 1099 and 
1128; and he thought they might fairly assume that 
the prior and convent erected this church immediately 
after that, say between 1128 and 1135. 


Yorkshire Archzological and Topographical 
Society.—Aug. 29.—Patrington was the first place 
visited, and here the party were received at the parish 
church by the rector, the Rev. F. Sheppard. The 
architectural features of the church were explained hy 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, from whose statement it 
appeared that the building was in the Decorated style, 
and it was probably built in the early part of the reign 
of Edward III. It is cruciform in plan; the front 
consists of a solid block of granite, covered with 
sculpture, and there is an Eastern sepulchre in the 
north wall of the chancel. Regarded apa Rd 
it was a great deal more of a Lincolnshire than a York- 
shire church, and many of the details were similar to 
those to be found in Eckington church.—At Hendon 
the church of St. Augustine was visited, Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite again explaining to the company the various 
interesting details connected therewith. The wm 
it may stated, contains specimens of Transitional, 
Norman, Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular 
work, The tower was stated to be one of the finest in 


Yorkshire, and the nave one of the finest parochial 
naves to be found in the country. Having inspected 
an ancient cross which formerly stood at Ravenspur, 


the party returned to Leeds during the evening. 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—August 
28th.—The Chairman (the Rev. Dr. Bruce) read a 
paper on “ An Exploratory Turret of the Wall near 
Magna Cervoran.” Having heard last week that a 
mile-castle had been discovered on the wall in the 
vicinity of Greenhead, and that it was likely to be 
speedily removed, he went with. Dr. Hodgkin to make 
inquiries respecting it. Instead of a mile-castle, as they 
had supposed, they found that it wasan exploratory turret 
which had been exposed ; this was to a certain extent 
an agreeable surprise, for although we have several 
mile-castles on the wall, in a tolerable state of preser- 
vation, we have but two turrets, and both of these 
have been but recently brought to light through the 
exertions of Mr. Clayton. The two turrets which 
have been recently exposed are situated, the one at 
East Brunton and the other on the Black Carts Farm, 
near the Limestone Bank. Both are in an encourage 
ing state of preservation. There are traces of another 
turret to the west of the station of A mdboglanna, Birdos- 
wald, but they are so slight that few explorers will 
notice them. This new turret stands on the top of a 
cliff which forms the western extremity of the great 
basaltic dyke, over which the wall runs for about ten 
miles in the central part of its course. The cliff is 
about one hundred feet above the plain to the north, 
and as it descends repidly to the west a most extensive 
view is obtained to the north, the south, and the west. 
It must have formed a good look-out station. The 
north wall of the turret is standing eight courses of 
stones high, and measures 5 feet 9 inches. Its side 
walls are nearly as high, and they are 3 feet 2 inches 
thick. The width of the turret (inside measurement) 
is 13 feet 6 inches, The south wall has not yet been 
cleared of the rubbish which has encumbered it for 
ages, so that its full dimensions could not be ascertained. 
During the course of excavation numerous bones of 
animals were, as usual, found, one of them being the 
lower jaw of a young boar. One or two specimens 
of embossed Samian ware were turned up, together 
with fragments of a wine amphora and other species 
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of pottery. In the southern face of the wall, near the 
turret, has been found an inscribed stone, which, 
however, is scarcely legible. The first line seems to 
read COH. III., the second line could not be deci- 
phered. This turret, or stone sentry-box as we may call 
it, stands upon a basaltic cliff, the last in a westerly 
direction of the nine nicks of Thirlwall. The cliff 
is now being qua , and largely supplies the towns 
and cities to the east and west of it with paving stones, 
Should the quarrymen proceed right on, the turret 
will soon be undermined and disappear ; already its 
north-west angle has fallen, 

_Lancashire and Cheshire Archeological So- 
ciety.—August 25th. —The members ofthis association 
visited Preston, under the guidance of Mr. Hardwick, 
of Manchester. Through the kindness of Mr. L. 
Rawstorne, the interior of Penwortham Priory was 
inspected, and afterwards Castle Hill (behind the 
ancient church), mentioned in Domesday Book as a 
Saxon castle, and probably used by the Romans as a 
specula or outpost of observation in connection with 
the station at Walton-le-Dale. Castle Hill was ex- 
cavated in June 1856, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Hardwick, and the Roman station at Walton-le- 
Dale in 1855, and these excavations were explained 
by Mr. Hardwick. The visitors were afterwards 
shown through the Preston Museum, where they in- 
spected a portion of the immense ‘‘ Cuerdale find,” 
consisting of 6,800 silver coins, 16 ingots of silver, 


rings, armlets, etc. 

ambrian Archeological Association.—Sept. 
6, 7.—Annual excursion.—Fishguard.—The last day 
was the really interesting portion of the meeting. 
Professor Westwood and Mr. G. E. Robinson were 
constituted a sub-section of two to inspect some alleged 
new oghams and crosses, whichDean Allen referred to 
as having been recently discovered near St. Edrens. At 
Castle Villia they found two oghams which have never 
been described before, and four crosses, one only of 
which was broken. Sketches and rubbings were taken, 
and the balance of the local fund raised at Fishguard 
will be used to defray the cost of illustrating these dis- 
coveries in the journal of the society. On one cross 
were the characters of Alpha and Omega and Iesus, 
and on an ogham was a very distinct inscription, which 
was so written, however, that it had to be read back- 
wards. In this form the letters were FENDOGNE.— 
The first half of the main party was at Longhouse, 
the country residence of Mr. Marychurch, of Cardiff. 
There is a remarkably perfect cromlech here, which 
was, when discovered, in the hedgerow, but which 
has had the ground cleared around and fenced. The 
capstone has six supports, three only of which touch, 
one other having been broken off within living 
memory. The capstone measures 18 feet long, from 
point to point, 9 feet 8 inches broad in the middle, 
and is 4 feet 6 inches at the thickest part. The east 
support is 7 feet 4 inches above the ground, the west 
5 feet, and the middle 4 feet 9 inches, and 5 feet 
wide. From —-~ they took the nearest road 
to St. David’s. e Shrine of Menevia (as some call 
it) was once one of the richest, not only in England, 
but in the whole of Europe; and it may not be gene- 
rally known that one of the charges trumped up 
against Bishop Farrar, who was martyred at Carmar- 
then, was that he robbed this shrine. Dean Allen 


assumed the guidance of the party, and at once pro- 
ceeded in lucid, familiar speech to unfold the story of 
past grandeur and magnificence which the edifice itself 
would have recalled only to the practised eyes of ex- 
perts. Having entered the nave, the Dean said his 
hearers were at the extreme west end ofa church which 
was begun just 700 years ago—1I120. It was on a 
simple plan: a nave with aisles, transepts north and 
south, central tower and presbytery, or, as it was 
called in the parish churches, a chancel. It was 
simple in plan, but very rich in design, and there were 
indications of the time when the Romanesque circular 
arch gave way to the pointed arch. They would 
observe that the floor was on a steep gradient, follow- 
ing the natural slope of the ground, the pillars being 
lengthened. They would have noticed rich pieces of 
sculpture, and Sir Gilbert Scott, at one meeting of the 
archzological institute at Canterbury, which was built 
at the same time as St. David’s, spoke of the remark- 
able similarity between the sculpture here and there. 
Standing on the steps of the choir they would observe 
the arcade was leaning outwards very considerably. 
That displacement was caused by an earthquake in 
1246. People sometimes asked whether it was safe, 
but he had concluded that as the walls had stood for 
four hundred years in that position, they would, if the 
damp was kept out, last so to the end of time. In the 
choir they were under the central tower, where services 
had been said or sung every morning and evening for 
seven hundred years. They had never been omitted, 
except for repairs. From the east end they observed 
far more distinctly how much the arcades sloped north- 
wards and southwards. During the troubles of the 
seventeenth century somebody stripped the roofs of the 
lead, and the consequence was the beams were exposed 
to the weather, became rotten, and the place went to 
ruin. In 1820 the two eastern piers gave way, and 
the tower fell down. The eastern piers were much 
damaged, and there was such cracking and crumbling 
that they thought they would give way. If they had 
fallen - would have destroyed the whole of the 
church, and the eastern legs of the tower, which were 
estimated to weigh 4,600 tons, had to be rebuilt. At the 
east end of the chancel the stone work was extremely 
beautiful, and any one acquainted with medizval 
architecture would say that it was about the richest 
bit of stone work they had ever seen. The pavement 
was just four hundred years old, having been laid in 
1485, and the ceiling was of the same date. The beams 
were much impaired by the lead being — off the 
roof, and much difficulty was experienced in getting 
pieces of oak of the required size to replace them. 
The tomb beneath was that of Edmund Tudor, 
brother of Henry of Richmond, who was buried at 
Carmarthen Priory, and whose bones Henry VIII. 
brought to St. David’s. The tomb, which was greatly 
decayed and the inscription effaced, was restored 
by a member of the family of Lucy. Various mem- 
bers of the family were buried around the tomb. 
Then they had, among many others, the tomb of 
Anselm, who, while not so celebrated as the Anselm 
of Canterbury, was a great and good man. His days 
were shortened by the earthquake, which shook the 
nave of the church. The party having, at the direction 
of their guide, passed through the south transept door 
into the ruins, the Dean proceeded with his discourse. 
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In the Lady Chapel, dedicated to the worship of the 
Virgin Mary, they had traces of three distinct speci- 
mens of architecture. It was begun by Bishop Martin, 
a relative of the great Lord of Kemmes, who built 
Newport Castle, and who came to St. David’s in 
1300. He was followed by Bishop Gower, who built 
the Palace, and in a very short time that early English 
style gave way to the rich decorated fourteenth cen- 
tury work, In the ante-chapel they saw the style of 
the ceiling which Bishop Vaughan put in the Lady 
Chapel itself. In the centre of the ceiling they had 
the arms of Bishop Vaughan, then those of Sir Rhys 
ap Thomas, the gallant Welshman who helped Henry 
to win Bosworth, and received the Garter for doing so. 
Lord Dynevor was his direct descendant, and others, 
including the Bowens of Williamston, were perfectly 
entitled to wear his arms. Sir Rhys was the finest 
horseman of his day, and at the age of sixty-two won 
the Battle of Spurs. Then they came to ruined aisles, 
which were now in the same condition as the aisles of 
the presbytery were fifteen years ago. There was a 
wonderful opening behind the high altar, of which 
they did not know the object. The probability was 
that it was used for the exhibition of relics. The 
chapel on the north transept was built by Bishop 
Vaughan, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity. In the 
north transept the visitors would see the case con- 
taining relics taken from the grave of Bishop Gower. 
There was a chalice, pastoral staff, and ring. The 
chalice and paten were, of course, never used to ad- 
minister the Holy Sacrament, but were buried with 
bishops and priests to indicate the sacred office, in the 
same manner as weapons were buried with soldiers. 
There was also a little figure of St. John found on the 
back of the steps to the cross. ‘The room where the 
relics were was really the chapel of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. Beckett’s once stood there, but only the 
piscina now remained. The Dean here called the 
attention of the party to a stone remain, very much 
like a cylinder on end with a small The top 
was hollowed out to the depth of a few inches, and a 
piece of the rim was broken off. 

[We are obliged to postpone our report of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Arch. Society.] 
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Early Experiments with Cannon.—About the 
middle of the fourteenth century there seem to have 
been many simultaneous attempts to improve the con- 
struction and strength of artillery. One such, carried 
on in the city of Tournay, is recorded in the early 
registers of that city. ‘In the month of September 
a manufacturer of metal-pots, named Pierre de Bruges, 
had contrived a sort of engine, called a ‘canoille,’ to 
shoot into a good town when it should be besieged ; ” 
and the council of the city ordered him to make 
one promising shot. If it answered their expectations 
he should be employed to make several others. Pierre 
de Bruges made the ‘‘canoille,” and for the satisfac- 
tion of the municipal authorities it was carried out of 


the city to be tried. Pierre loaded his machine, 
placed in it a dart, with a piece of lead weighing two 
pounds at the end, and took aim at a postern in the 
city wall. The “engine” went off with a “ cruel” 
and great noise, but the maker seems to have so far 
underrated its strength, that, instead of striking the 
wall, it went over it and traversed a large portion of the 
city, and in the open space before the monastery of 
St. Brice it struck a fuller, named Jakeman de Raisse, 
on the head and killed him. When the inventor of 
the canoille heard this he took refuge in sanctuary, 
The magistrates of the city assembled, and after long 
discussion came to the determination that, consider- 
ing the machine had been made and tried by their 
orders, that Pierre de Bruges, the maker, had aimed 
at a wall and not at a man, and as it was proved that 
he had no personal enmity to Jakeman de Raisse, he 
should be entirely acquitted of the death of the said 
Jakeman, ‘‘ which could only be considered as purely 
accidental.” 

Ancient Representation of the Stocks.—One 
of the oldest representations of the stocks is to be 
found in Strutt, taken from an illumination in a very 
early MS. of the Psalter in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Ina manuscript copy of Livy, 
alluded to by Camille Bonnard in his work on 
costume, is the representation (supposed to belong to 
the fourteenth century) of a victim who is confined by 
the right leg in a kneeling attitude by a chair, tan- 
talizingly near, but just out of the reach of the weary 
captive. In Foxe’s Acts and Monuments there are 
many representations of stocks ; one of these is alluded 
to thus :—‘‘ After this I with four others more were 
brought to the keeper’s house in Paternoster Row, 
where we supped . . . and with that we were brought 
through Paternoster Row to my Lorde of London’s 
Colehouse, into the wiche is joined a little blind 
house with a great payre of stocks appoynted both 
for the hand and foot, and there we found a minister 
of Essex.” 

Datesand Styles of Churches.—YorkK MINSTER. 
The present cathedral was built under Archbishop 
Walter de Grey, 1215—55, and was not completed 
till 1472. It suffered twice by fire during the present 
century—tst, 1829, and restored by national sub- 
scription at £65,000 ; 2nd, in 1837, and cost £23,000 
to restore. The West Front, The lower portion is in 
the Decorated English style ; the higher in the Per- 
pendicular. The lower has three divisions, separated 
by buttresses, enriched with niches and panellings. 
The Great West Entrance consists of a deeply re- 
cessed arch of exquisite mouldings and figures, show- 
ing the history of Adam and Eve, completed about 
1350. South Transept, 1227. The great feature is 
the ificent rose window, measuring jo ft. in 
diameter; the transept is 249 ft. in length. Lady 
Chapel, 1398—1405. Great Last Window, 1405—8. 
76% ft. high and 313 ft. in breadth. This is said to 
be the largest glazed window in the world ; made by 
John Thornton, of Coventry. As Decorated work the 
West Windows stand unrivalled. The Chapter House. 
In shape octagonal, with magnificent Decorated win- 
dows and buttresses, showing the best marks of the 
fourteenth century style ; height, 99 ft. Five Sisters’ 
Window. Height, 534 ft. ; breadth of each, § ft. 
Erected in memory of five sisters, and close to the 
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Chapter House. The Central Tower, 1400—44. 
199 ft. in height, is ascended by 273 steps, the view 
from which is exquisitely grand. The Western 
Towers, 1454. 201 it. in height. [Communicated by 
RoBERT KING-WALKER, M.A., B.E.] 

Anecdote of Cromwell.—The following is from 
an old newspaper of the last century :—‘‘ In the time 
of Cromwell’s protectorfhip, an Englifh merchant 
fhip was taken in the chops of the channel, and 
carried into St. Maloes, and there confifcated upon fome 
groundlefs pretence. As foon as the mafter of the 
fhip, who was an honeft Quaker, got home, he pre- 
fented a petition to the Protector in Council, fetting 
forth his cafe, and praying redrefs. Upon hearing his 
petition, the Protector told the Council he would take 
the affair upon himfelfe, and ordered the man to wait 
upon him next morning: he examined him very 
fitri€tly as to every circumftance, and finding by his 
anfwers that he was a plain honeft man, and had not 
been concerned in any unlawful trade, he afked him 
if he could go to Paris with a letter? The man 
anfwered he could : the Protector then wrote a letter 
to Cardinal Mazarine, and told the man he muft wait 
but. three days for anfwer, which anfwer, faid Crom- 
well, muft be the full value of what you might have 
made of your fhip and cargo; and tell the Cardinal 
further, that if it is not paid in three days, you have 
my exprefs orders to return home. The honeft 
Quaker followed his inftructions, but the Cardinal, 
as moft Minifters do, n to fhuffle with him, there- 
fore the Quaker returned as he was bid. As foone as 
the Protector faw him, he defired to know whether 
he had got his money ? and upon the man anfwering 
he had not, he defired him to leave his addrefs with 
his fecretary, and he fhould foon hear from him. The 
Protector then ordered a man-of-war into the Channel, 
with directions to feize and make prizes of every 
French fhip fhe fhould meet with ; accordingly fhe 
brought two or three into port, which the Protector 
ordered to be fold, and out of the produce he paid the 
Quaker what he demanded for the fhip and cargo, 
which the French had unjuftly taken from him: he then 
sent for the French Ambaffador; told him what he 
had done, and paid him the balance remaining in 
hand, after the Quaker had been paid his demand.”’ 
We have a somewhat similar anecdote in Pepys’s Diary, 
Feb. 19th, 1663-64: ‘‘ By and by joyned with us Sir 
John Bankes, who told us several passages of the 
East India Company; and how in every case, when 
there was due to him and Alderman Mico £64,000 
from the Dutch for injury done to them in the East 
Indys, Oliver presently after the peace, they delaying 
to pay them the money, sent them word, that if they did 
not pay them by such a day, he would grant letters of 
mark to those merchants against them ; by which they 
were so fearful of him they did presently pay the money 
every farthing.” 

Leland the Antiquary.—The parish of St. 


-Michael le Querne at the west end of Cheapside is 


perhaps the smallest in London, having only thirty- 
seven houses in it; after the fire of London it was 
united with the parish of St. Vedast Foster, in which 
the General Post Office now stands. The church of 
St. Vedast for many years has served for the united 
parishes, and has of late been somewhat notorious for 
the conflict which has been carried on within its walls 


between the late vicar, the Rev. Pelham Dale, and 
his parishioners, on questions of ritual. It is interest- 
ing to know that in the church of St. Michaels le 
Querne was buried John Leland the Antiquary, and 
Librarian to Henry VIII. His ‘ope was destroyed 
when the church was burned in the great fire of 1666, 
but his epitaph was preserved by Weever. It is said 
that Leland’s head was turned by overwork and dis- 
appointment at the lack of encouragement his labours 
met with. His MSS. were secured by Sir John 
Cheke, who presented the Col/ectanea to Humphrey 
Purefoy, whose son gave them to W. Burton of 
Leicester. The /tinerary, after passing through Lord 
Paget’s hands and afterwards those of Sir William 
Cecil, came also to Burton, who, in 1632, deposited 
them in the Bodleian Library. Thus were this inde- 
fatigable antiquary’s labours preserved to the many 
historians who have used them to the present day. 
The Castle of Winchester, constructed by 
William the Conqueror, in 1069, and added to by 
subsequent monarchs, has, beyond the splendid hall 
and a ruined round-tower facing eastwards, nothing 
above ground to remind us of a fortress, which for 
ages was a palace and a parliament house, a “strong 
tower of defence,” and a prison, and was the residence 
at various times of Norman, Plantagenet, and other 
kings, but was at last “slighted” by Cromwell. 
Beneath the surface of Castle-hill, however, there are 
abundant evidences of the massive construction of the 
Norman and Plantagenet stronghold. The Castle 
buildings, and notably the keep, are presumed to have 
occupied the area to the north of the present hall, for 
beneath have been found foundations in shape and 
dimensions such as a keep, etc., would require. 
Within the past few days drainage works on Castle- 
hill have laid bare more evidences of the old Norman 
and later erections, the workmen having uncovered 
enormous and almost rock-like masses of grouted 
flints, chalk, and mortar, the solidity of which tr 
alike tools and temper. A fine piece of the base wall 
of a vast round-tower, with bold ‘‘breaks” in the 
ashlar work, has been uncovered, and, just beyond, 
the brick arch which protects the great subterranean 
works of the castle has been perforated, affording light 
whereby through the kindness of Dr. Brown (from 
whose garden they are entered), these passages can 
be viewed; indeed, this new excavation affords a 
better clue to the work than had hitherto been obtained. 
The interest felt in the place is great, and deservedly 
so, for the construction, in a structural and in a de- 
fensive sense, is of the highest order. Descending a 
ladder from Dr. Brown’s glass-house, the archzologist 
finds a fine arched passage, with a deep and rapid. 
descent towards the city, completely choked with 
sand, but evidently once connected with the other 
sages. These are three.in number, one leading 
upwards, and with breaks of steps to a kind of ir- 
regular triangular area, where another leads up and 
towards the hall and other parts of the castle, the 
steps remaining partially z# stu. A third passage 
leads sharply downwards towards the city ditch, or 
West-gate, and this cannot be explored, for there are 
about twenty-four feet of water in it, being used asa 
receptacle for the drainage of the roofs of the County 
Buildings. This will now be prevented, and the 
place therefore soon dry enough to be inspected. The 
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arched roofs are constructed of oblong blocks of chalk; 
and were once, no doubt, plastered. The arches 
and “ rabbets,” against which the doors closed, are of 
remarkably close-jointed ashlar work, and the sockets 
for the massive timber bolts, about five feet long, and 
nearly as many inches square, remain. The arches 
are pointed, and therefore lead to the conclusion from 
this, and the fine joints of the mortar, that they are 
much later than the Norman times ; and, as William 
of Wykham is supposed to have tried his ‘‘’prentice 
hand” as an architect, under Constable Uvedale, he 
might have reconstructed the Norman subways which 
afforded access to the castle and outworks, and possibly 
to some safe but not luxurious dungeons. The great 
pluralist, Stigand (Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Bishop of Winchester at the same time), died a 
prisoner in the castle in 1072. Some of the county 
magistrates have viewed the place, and we feel sure 
that Mr. Melville-Portal, whose good taste has achieved 
so much at the County-hall, will induce his colleagues 
to preserve this remarkable series of passages for the 
enjoyment of all antiquaries, opening up, as they 
do, rich historic memories. There can be no doubt 
that Dr. Brown, a gentleman with antiquarian tastes, 
will cordially co-operate with the county authorities 
in any steps that may be taken to preserve and open 
up the subways of the Castle of Winchester. [Com- 
municated by W. H. JACOB.] 


QF 


Antiquarian Mews. 


A very large quantity of rare silver coins was found 
lately at Borzecice, in the Krotoczin district in 
Prussian Poland. <A farmer was having a large stone 
removed. from one of his fields, and the workmen 
found deep beside it an urn, with 530 silver coins of 
Bohemian, German, Hungarian, and even Anglo- 
Saxon mintage. With them were some silver erna- 
ments, and a few silver bars. 


We learn that a glacier garden, with glacier 
millstones and water-worn excavations like those in 
the glacier garden at Lucerne, has been discovered on 
the Maloja, in the Grisons. 


A meeting was held in August, in the Mayor’s 
Room, Leeds Town Hall, of gentlemen interested in 
the compilation of a history of Yorkshire. The Rev. 
R. B. Taylor, of Melbecks, Richmond, explained the 
proposed scheme, the chief suggestion being the 
formation of a general committee for undertaking the 
work, After several proposals had been made it was 
decided to form a committee to confer with the 
Council of the Yorkshire Archeological Society, and 
with other county societies, to see if any arrangement 
for amalgamation could be made so as to carry out 
the work of the proposed history. 


There was offered for sale at Bridgewater some 188 
acres of grazing land, known as the Athelney Estate— 
the veritable spot in which King Alfred lay in hiding 





whilst the Danes were for the moment masters of 
England. In gratitude for the shelter which Athelney 
had afforded him, he founded a Monastery there, 
which was long a memorial of his romantic adventures. 
The late Sir John Slade erected an unpretending 
monument on the property to preserve the memory— 
which was hardly likely to be forgotten—of this royal 
hiding-place. 


The fifth congress for the study of the history and 
ethnology of America before its discovery by Columbus 
was opened at Copenhagen. Among those present 
were the Princess of Wales and the remaining 
members of the Danish Royal Family. The congress 
was addressed by delegates from different countries. 


Owing to the extensive excavations for the new 
railway line which is to intersect the south-eastern 
outlying works of the citadel of Mainz, massive 
Roman buildings have been laid bare, the existence 
of which has never been suspected. The most 
remarkable features are three massive walls, two 
running parallel to each other, the third inclining 
towards the first, leaving only narrow passages 
between them. The middle wall consists of heavy 
square pillars, which, together with the arches, con- 
sisting of double layers of vaults, must have been 
isolated. It has not yet been discovered what purpose 
the remains served. Their construction is of a most 
solid nature, and no doubt supported heavy loads. 
As the remains are exactly in the line of the new 
railway, they must be completely removed. 


During the excavations carried on by the French 
school at Athens in the island of Delos, a very 
interesting discovery has been made. Near the 
Theatre of Apollo a private house has been dis- 
covered, probably of the Alexandrine period. A 
court, surrounded by pillars and twelve rooms, have 
thus far been revealed. The floor of the court is of 
beautiful mosaic, containing flowers, fishes, and other 
ornaments, and in the middle of the court there is a 
cistern full of water. _ The gate of the house and the 
street leading to it have also been dug out. As the 
excavations continue, an entire quarter of the ancient 
city may possibly be discovered. 


Bosworth Park estate, by ae near the 
famous battlefield of King Richard III., has been 
offered for sale by Messrs. Driver and Son in the 
auction mart at Tokenhouse Yard. There was a 
large attendanée. Mr. Driver stated that Bosworth 
Park was the ancestral home of the Dixie family. — 


The streets of the city of Coventry were the scene 
of another of the celebrations in connection with 
Lady Godiva’s ride through the public thoroughfares 
in broad daylight to rid the citizens of oppressive 
taxes. The procession was a mile and a half in 
length, and its success was aided by the brilliant 
sunshine. 


About ten years ago, when looking over the col- 
lections of drawings and prints at Chatsworth, with 
a view to making a report to His Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire on the treasures of that part of the 
library, Mr. Geo. W. Reid found two volumes filled 
with drawings, which had probably not been studied 
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since the days of William the second Duke. The first 
volume contains about forty examples, probably all 
of which were formerly in Vasari’s possession, and 
formed parts of his collection of drawings in five 
volumes. They are, as Vasari described them, filled 
with drawings pasted on both sides of each leaf, 
grouped according to the artists, and enclosed by 
ornamental borders, which were executed in bistre 
by Vasari, or, more probably, one of his pupils. 
The name of each artist is placed in a cartouche 
below.; the woodcut portrait of the painter, taken 
from Vasari’s own book, is in a tablet above. The 
most important example is a “ Holy Family,” drawn 
with ink and black chalk, evidently preserving the 
first conception of a great work, and remarkably free 
in handling. It is by Perugino, and Mr. Reid 
believes it is the original composition of the so-called 
Raphael drawing, which was recently purchased by 
Dr. Lippmann for the Berlin Museum. Also in this 
volume are two studies by Carpaccio in black chalk ; 
one of them is the reverse of the other. They were 
evidently made for his magnificent series of frescoes 
of the life of St. Ursula, painted in 1490 in the chapel 
of the Scuola di Santa Orsola, at Venice. One of 
these represents the arrival of St. Ursula, the prince 
her husband, and the virgins, her companions, at 
Rome, and their meeting Pope Cyriacus outside the 
gates of the city; the other is a slight sketch of the 
martyrdom of St. Ursula and her companions at Rome. 
Next in point of interest is a study in black chalk by 
Ghirlandajo, for the head of one of the attendants on 
a maiden of the Tornabuoni family whose figure is in 
the “ Nativity of the Virgin,” one of the frescoes on 
the left of the choir of St. Maria Novella at Florence. 
In this study we see where Michael Angelo must 
have learnt his vigorous manner of rendering first 
thoughts. On the reverse of this study isa sketch, 
likewise in black chalk, for the full-length figure of 
another of the ladies in the same fresco. In the Print 
Room of the Museum is the first design for the whole 
composition of the fresco, very slightly drawn in ink. 
It may be observed that a headdress similar to that 
of one of these figures is worn by the seated Virgin 
in another of the same frescoes which represent 
St. John the Baptist preaching. With the above is 
one of the finest drawings in silver-point on bright 
salmon known. It is a study fora Madonna’s head 
and hands, made by Filippino Lippi. There is 
likewise a highly finished drawing in ink on vellum 
representing a portion of a ‘* Triumph of Silenus,” by 
Andrea Mantegna. The second volume contains, on 
sixty-five pages, eighty-two drawings by Rembrandt, 
Rubens, and Van Dyck. Most of these were pur- 
chased with the collection of about five hundred 
examples from N. A. Flinck, of Rotterdam, by the 
second Duke of Devonshire, for 12,000 florins. 
Others have the well-known marks of Prosper Henry 
Lanckrink and Sir Peter Lely. The Rembrandts 
are thirty-five in all, twenty-nine of them being 
landscapes of a very beautiful kind. Others represent 
the history of Isaac and Esau with all the refinement 
of the master’s happiest mood. By Rubens there are 
several landscape studies from nature slightly tinted. 
Among the Van Dycks not fewer than eight are 
masterly studies for the “Icones.” Mr. Reid is 
reproducing some of these treasures. 


The late Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s house in Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, has passed into the hands of the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis. It is the property of the Earl of 
Cadogan, who has expressly stipulated that it shall 
not be structurally altered. It is one of the oldest 
houses in Chelsea, admirable in construction and 
architecture. It is built on the site of Henry VIII.’s 
palace, and the old Tudor foundations and dungeon- 
like cellars remain. 


Two of the most interesting houses in England, 
from a literary point of view, are, Zand says, about 
to be sold. Every visitor to Broadstairs knows 
** Bleak House,” which stands so conspicuously on 
the cliff at one extremity of the bended bow forming 
the sea front of that charming little seaside place. In 
that house Dickens spent many a summer holiday, 
and within its walls much of his early work was 
written. It has become known as Bleak House by 
association only, for its real name is Fort House. 
Lawn House, hard by, is also to be sold. This was 
another of Dickens’s holiday residences, which he 
occupied on several occasions before he took Fort 
House. A considerable portion of Zhe Old Curiosity 
Shop was written at Lawn House. ‘‘ Bleak House” 
is the more famous of the two seaside villas, and is 
one of the few ‘‘ sights” of Broadstairs, 


During the last few months an important work has 
been commenced, and in part accomplished, in the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities at the British 
Museum, in the rearrangement and systematic descrip- 
tion of the exhibits in the Assyrian Department. The 
advance of Assyriology and the importance of the 
inscriptions and monuments to Biblical Archeology 
have made this one of the most popular departments 
of the Museum, and the former unsatisfactory state of 
the arrangements, and the disconnected nature of the 
exhibits, made it almost impossible to obtain any idea 
of the wealth and importance of our Assyrian collec- 
tions. The tablets and smaller monuments were ex- 
hibited without any regard to the locality where they 
were found, or the nature of their contents, and the 
descriptive labels were often entirely wrong. The era 
of reform which at last set in has resulted in the com- 
plete rearrangement of the Koyunjik Gallery, that is, 
the room in which the antiquities from Nineveh are 
exhibited, and in the preparation and issuing of a 
carefully prepared handbook, compiled by Mr. Theo- 
philus Goldridge Pinches, and edited by Dr. Samuel 
Birch, the keeper of the department. The change 
which has taken place in these galleries is a great 
one, and now, aided by the new guide-book, it is 
possible for visitors to gain a very complete know- 
ledge of the Assyrian history, art, religion, and litera- 
ture during the Augustan age of the Empire. The 
sculptures placed in this room come from the Palaces 
of Sennacherib and Assurbanipal on the Koyunjik 
mound opposite Mosul, and represent the finest work 
of the sculptor’s art. 


The proprietor of the Hohe Linie Inn, at Erfurt, 
has placed tablets over the gateway bearing inscrip- 
tions to the effect that the following persons have 
resided in the house :—1341, Duke Christian of 
Brunswick, Archbishop of Bremen ; 1541, Lan ve 
Philipp of Hesse; 1543, Duke Maurice of Saxe; 
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1543, Dr. Martin Luther; 1631, Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden ; 1817, Frederick William, King of 
Prussia. 

Arpopos of Dr. Ingleby’s work on Shakespeare’s 
Bones the following letter has been addressed to the 
Mayor and Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon :— 
‘¢Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—Understanding that 
the subject of the proposed exhumation of Shake- 
speare may be discussed at the meeting of the Council 
to be held on Tuesday next, I venture very respect- 
fully, but with equal earnestness, to submit reasons 
against the suggested disinterment. Whatever opinion 
may be formed respecting the authorship of the lines 
on the gravestone, there can scarcely be a reasonable 
doubt that they are a record of the poet’s own wishes. 
The lineal descent from him having long since ter- 
minated, there can never be the entail of a Blenheim or 
a Strathfieldsaye to indicate a nation’s gratitude, and 
a deference to those wishes would seem to be the only 
— manner in which that gratitude can now 

expressed. Neither would the exhumation answer 
the purpose intended by its projector, our respected 
colleague, Dr. Ingleby. If a skull were found in the 
grave, and its formation corresponded to the monu- 
mental bust, there would merely be a confirmation 
of our present knowledge. If, on the contrary, its 
formation did not so correspond, the inference would 
naturally be that it was not Shakespeare’s, the evi- 
dence of the bust altogether outweighing that of a 
particular skull found in the grave. It must be recol- 
lected that we are almost destitute of information as 
to the extent to which the series of graves in the 
chancel has been tampered with during the 267 years 
which have now elapsed, it being only by the merest 
accident that we know for certain that one of the 
Shakespearian tombs was disturbed in the last century 
for the interment of a stranger. There is, however, 
a very interesting question, which might be easily 
determined without disregard, or rather with a regard, 
to the poet’s last wishes. The slab which now covers 
his grave is a new one, belonging to the present 
century, but it is believed that the original stone was 
left under the present one. The restoration of the 
former, in however decayed a state, to the view of 
the public, could hardly fail to meet with universal 
approval.—Believe me, Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, 
your faithful servant, J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, 
Hollingbury Copse, Brighton, tst September, 1883.” 
The Corporation decided at once not to allow the 
proposed desecration. 


The quaint and beautiful little church of the Early 
English period, pleasantly situated between York and 
Shipton, at the village of Skelton, was recently re- 
opened by the Archbishop of York, after having 
undergone restoration at the hands of Mr. Ewan 
Christian. This well-known church, built in the style 
called Early English, was erected by Archbishop 
Walter de Grey, in the thirteenth century. It is one 
of the finest specimens existing in England of that 
style and age, and, the roof only excepted, it stands 
now as it left the builder’s hand. Its date is 1227. 
It is coeval with the oldest part of York Minster, z.c., 
with the transepts. Its plan was conceived by the 
designers of the Minster, its works were executed by 
the same hands, and the surplus materials remaining 


after the erection of the transepts were employed in 
its construction. The church was formerly connected 
with York, and was dedicated to All Saints, although 
it is sometimes called Little St. Peter’s, which seems 
to suggest its connection with the cathedral. It is 
constructed of a light-coloured limestone. About 
seventy years ago it had lapsed into a semi-ruinous 
state, and underwent a careful restoration. The 
edifice is characterised by perfect harmony of parts, 
unity of design, and purity of style. The south door- 
way is its richest feature, and furnishes a fine example 
for study.. No doubt is entertained that it is of a later 
style than the main building. The plan of the church 
includes nave, aisles, and chancel under one roof. 
The clustered pillars which divide the nave from the 
chancel support the bell gable; but these are in no 
way connected with or supported by external flank 
walls or buttresses, although the latter are placed 
opposite to them. There is reason to believe that 
the chancel and the eastern portions of the aisle 
parallel to it were formerly partitioned off by screens 
from the church, and appropriated as chantries or 
chapels. In the flank walls of each, next the altar, 
is a piscina on the south, and an aumbric on the north, 
precisely similar to those in the chancel. There are 
traces of the existence of screens. 


Sale by candle is a method of auction that was at 
one time common throughout England and Scotland, 
and that still survives in some places north of the 
Tweed. In a form slightly differing from that which 
used to be almost universal in this country, it may to 
this day be witnessed in Bremen, although the muni- 
cipal authorities of that city have decided to abolish it 
at the end of the year. Every Friday afternoon, in a 
room in the old Exchange, a judge and his secretary 
take their seats, attended by a crier and a servant 
dressed in a flame-coloured coat, and supplied with a 
box of tiny candles, each of which is intended to burn 
for one minute. Ata given signal a candle is lighted, 
and the bidding for whatever happens to be on sale 
begins. At each offer from a would-be purchaser the 
burning candle is extinguished and a new one is 
lighted ; and the property is only disposed of when 
a candle burns itself out ere a fresh bid has been an- 
nounced bythe crier. This custom dates from medizval 
times, and it is said in Bremen that for five hundred 
years sales have been held and candles have been 
burned every Friday without interruption, 


There is evidence of a philological and scriptural 
character which proves the forged origin of the Shapira 
manuscript ; and it arises from a comparison of the 
latter with the synagogue rolls in vogue among the 
Jews. In the construction of these rolls it was the 
custom to observe very stringent rules as to the width 
of margin which they preserved, and to other details 
of precision. An examination of the Shapira fragments 
shows that although the text is manifestly written on 
the model of a Hebrew synagogue scroll, yet these 
rules have been regarded in some cases, but violated 
in others, as if through ignorance of the great import- 
ance and value attached to their observance. It now 
appears that instead of the central fold and sewn edge 
succeeding each other in regular order, the folds are 
uneven, and have in some cases been cut with a clean 
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sharp severance. It moreover appears that all scrip~ta 
plena, even in the case of plural forms, are omitted ; 
a discrepancy which is in some respects in excess of 
that of the Moabite stone in the disregard of gram- 
matical proprieties. 
A statement has been prepared, we hear, by Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, the chairman of the committee, re- 
specting Mr. Wood’s proceedings at Ephesus during 
the past year. In March of the —_ year, the 
sanction of the trustees of the British Museum having 
been obtained, Mr. Wood was authorised by the com- 
mittee to proceed to Ephesus and resume the excava- 
tions which had been so long in abeyance for want of 
funds. The freehold of the site of the temple had been 
purchased by the trustees of the British Museum 
during the time of the former excavations. Their right 
to resume the works seemed accordingly to be clear, 
although the question of the privilege of removing the 
sculptures which might be found was more disputed. 
Mr. Wood, however, had not long resumed his work 
when the Mudir of the district visited the spot and 
reported their recommencement to the Kaimachan of 
Scala Nova, who in his turn reported the same to the 
Governor of Smyrna, and in due time the Mudir re- 
ceived his written instructions to stop the excavations. 
In obedience then to the intimation of the Mudir, Mr. 
Wood suspended the work, which he had then carried 
on for eleven days, and took the first boat for Con- 
stantinople to obtain a fresh permit from the Ottoman 
Government. This interruption delayed operations 
for several weeks, but happily the required document 
was eventually obtained through the effectual good 
offices of Lord Granville and of the Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, and in three days from the time when the 
request was submitted to the Sultan, the permit was 
handed to Mr. Wood by the Minister of Public In- 
struction. Mr. Wood then returned without delay 
and resumed the excavations. By this time the 
cool weather had passed away, and the hot season 
had set in, but as he was anxious to make some im- 
portant discovery before abandoning the work till the 
autumn, Mr. Wood persevered until June 15th, when 
he was forced to stop. Several interesting inscriptions 
and ents of sculptures were, however, secured. 
The latter evidently belonged to the pediment at the 
east end of the temple. The most interesting of these 
was the leg of a male figure in high relief, somewhat 
larger than life. At a committee meeting held on July 
24th, it was decided to authorise Mr. Wood to return 
to Ephesus in September and resume the excavations. 
It is most desirable that the archzeological public should 
subscribe liberally, if they desire the success of this 
most interesting exploration. If it is carried on as it 
ought to be to the extent proposed—namely, to the 
outer face of the colonnade which surrounded the 
temple—the result will probably be the unearthing 
both of beautiful sculptures and inscriptions possessing 
historical value. The discoveries which reach England 
will be placed in the gallery which is to be devoted at 
the British Museum to the Ephesian antiquities, and 
will be a great addition of permanent value to the 
national art treasures, 


One more relic of old London is in course of dis- 
appearance. The demolition of Bootle’s houses bids 
fair to rob Chancery-lane of one of the last fragments 


\ 





of sentiment still clinging to that extremely practical 
locality. At No. 9, Southampton-buildings, which 
must soon disappear, William Hazlitt lodged, and 
duly fell in love with his landlord’s daughter, the 
‘© Madonna-like ” Sarah Walker, whom he celebrates ° 
in that wild volume, Zzler Amoris. But in this 
building also he did some of his best work,—the 
Sketches of English Picture Galleries and the Dramatic 
Criticism and Table Talk. Hazlitt is, however, not 
the only famous name which haunts the pile on which 
the mason’s labourers are at present busy. For in 
Southampton-buildings Charles Lamb came to live 
after he moved from Pentonville, and before he took 
up his quarters in Mitre-court, and here also, in the 
house of a relative, Ludlow, the Parliamentary General, 
was concealed at the Restoration. “ Jacob, the Jew,” 
is not quite so eminent a personage. But if not a wit 
himself, he afforded a temporary home to plenty of 
them, since here, in 1670, he opened the coffee-house 
which for a time was much frequented by Templars 
who liked to play the man of fashion, and by swash- 
bucklers who could venture out of the neighbouring 
Alsatia. 


In an article on the operations of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in Gray’s-inn-road, formerly Gray’s- 
inn-lane, the Daily Telegraph says Hampden and 
Pym lived in Gray’s-inn-lane, and here they held 
their consultations over the matter of the Ship Money 
prior to the case being argued before the Courts 
of Law. Shirley, the poet and dramatist of the 
Restoration, kept a school in the ‘‘lane;” John 
Ogilby, author, translator, cosmographer, and geo- 
graphic printer to Charles 11., was apprenticed toa 
dancing master in Gray’s-inn-lane, and attained great 
eminence in his profession until one day, while cutti 
capers before the Duke of Buckingham, he sprain 
the sinews of his legs so severely as to be forced for 
the future to depend on his brains instead of his heels 
for a livelihood. The favourite haunt of Langhorne, 
the translator of Plutarch and the author of the once 
universally popular lines ‘‘To a Redbreast,” was the 
Peacock Tavern in Gray’s-inn-lane, and, there, to 
console himself for a double state of widowhood, he 
drank a good deal more Burton ale than was good for 
him. To complete the poetic memories of the “lane” 
it may be mentioned that in Fox-court, the first 
turning to the right from Holborn, was born in 1697 
the singular character who, the day after his birth, 
was baptized at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, as ‘* Richard, 
son of John and Mary Smith,” but who afterwards 
took the name of Savage, and persisted that he was 
the illegitimate son of Richard, Lord Rivers, and 
Anne, Countess of Macclesfield. 


Another relic of olden times has been ently 
secured for the gratification of the tourist and the 
antiquary. Rochester Castle and its grounds have 
long been leased by the corporation of the city from 
the Earl of Jersey, but the municipal body have now 
arranged for the purchase of the fee-simple. The 
price which the reversioner will receive for his interest 
in the structure and the garden alone is stated to be 
£8,000, and it is stipulated that the castle shall remain 
a ruin, as nearly as possible in its present state, and 
that the grounds shall be for the use of the public. 
There are not many more interesting monuments 
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historiques in England than Rochester Cathedral and 
the Castle beside it, and it is satisfactory to learn that 
both will be preserved for ages yet to come. 


The Sixth International Congress of Orientalists 
opened at Leyden on September 1oth. Nearly two 
hundred members were present. Herr Heemserk, 
the Minister for Home Affairs, who is the Honorary 
President of the Committee of Organisation, welcom- 
ing the members at the opening general meeting, said 
the Government appreciated the important influence 
which the deliberations of so learned and representative 
a gathering must exercise. He then proceeded to 
refer to the history of the University of Leyden in 
connection with Oriental research. Professor Kuenen, 
President of the Executive Committee, delivered a 
speech, in which he alluded with regret to the death 
of Professor Dozy, the great Dutch Orientalist, which 
occurred this year. At the mention of the departed 
Professor’s name the members rose in their places in 
testimony of their respect. Professor Kuenen thanked 
the Congress for again choosing Leyden as their place 
of meeting, and said he regarded it as a token of their 
esteem for what the University had accomplished in 
the furtherance of Oriental studies. Professor de 
Goeje, Secretary to the Executive Committee, moved 
a resolution expressing the wish of the Congress that 
the authorities of the British Museum might allow 
Orientalists to borrow manuscripts from their col- 
lection, and not merely to confine their inspection to 
the limits of the building. This resolution, after being 
adopted, was ordered to be communicated to the 
Trustees of the Museum, and the assistance of the 
British Government will be invoked to secure the 
required permission. During the sittings of the 
Congress a smal] Oriental Exhibition will be held at 
Leyden. 


Among the statues now in the Louvre, which were 
discovered by M. de Sarzee, is one of King Gudea in 
his office of chief architect. This remarkable figure, 
cut out of hard diorite, with all the ornaments of the 
richly-embroidered robe and the fringes cut with the 
greatest care and attention to detail, with inscriptions 
as clear and sharp as the day they were graven, may 
be regarded as the earliest statue of an architect. 
This we may now certainly regard as the most ancient 
plan of an edifice which is preserved in the annals 
of architecture. The King-architect Gudea (‘‘ the 
Prophet ”) is represented as seated on his throne, clad 
in a long striped robe, and holding on his knees the 
tablet on which he has drawn the plan of the temple. 
This remarkable drawing, which cannot be placed 
later than thirty-seven centuries before the Christian 
era, shows the very conservative nature of the archi- 
tectural profession in Babylonia, for the plan is exactly 
similar to that of the buildings at Aboo Hubba, or 
Sippara, or at Babylon, erected by Nebuchadnezzar 
or Nabonidus. It would appear that the plan was 
drawn to scale, and that such scale was preserved in 
the divided rule which lies on the edge of the tablet. 


At Seitendorf, near Neutitsohein in Moravia, there 
is a wooden church, which dates from the 15th 
century, The Brunner Zeitung informs us that 
during some repairs which were being carried on a 
fortnight ago, some very old Gothic pictures were 





discovered hidden away under double folds of linen 
cloths. The Governor of Moravia has directed the 
Royal Conservator of Antiquities and Historical 
Objects to take these pictures under his protection. 


An altar, says Mr. W. Thompson Watkin, has just 
been found at Hale (ve/ Haile), in West Cumberland. 
It is inscribed 

DIBVS 
HERCVLI 


PRIMVS‘CVAR‘* 

PRO‘'SE‘ET 

VEXILATIONE 

ViiS*L: 2 

‘¢ The only difficulty,” says Mr. Watkin, is in CVAR at 
the end of the sixth line. I have suggested QVAR * as 
the correct reading (and those who have seen the 
stone inform me that it seems warranted); and I 
think it refers to the nationality of the dedicator, who 
has been of the tribe of the Quariates, a people of 
Gallia Narbonensis. If it is CVAR * the C is ligulate 
with the v. The inscription, with this exception, I 
would expand Dibus Herculi et Silvano Fe(licius) 
PHIMMUS ww cae pro se et vexillatione, v(otum) 
s(olvit) Kibens) m(erito), or, translated, ‘To the gods 
Hercules and Silvanus, Felicius Primus... . for 
himself and the vexillation, performs his vow willingly 
to a deserving object.’ The stops in the centre of the 
third and fifth lines are singular.” 


Diddlebury Church has been restored. Diddlebury 
is about seven and a half miles from Ludlow. The 
church is dedicated to St. Peter, and consists of a 
nave, chancel, and south aisle, while at the west end 
is a square tower, with a peal of bells. In the church 
are one or two Norman arches, and there is a remark- 
able specimen of herringbone masonry in the north 
wall of the nave. 


An archeological discovery of some importance has 
been made by M. Morel in the environs of Nyon, in 
the Department ofthe Dréme. Ina field which he has 
had dug up there has been found a Roman apartment, 
containing a number of antiquities. The apartment is 
about two yards beneath the level of the ground, and 
is covered with tiles, all of which, with the exception 
of one, are broken. Among the other articles dis- 
covered are fragments of columns, chapiters, and 
other pieces of architectural work, innumerale vases 
in black and red ware, pieces of bronze, some nails, 
boxwood hairpins, and broken millstones of very fine 
stone, like that of razor hones, 


A remarkable fresco has been found in the church of 
St. Maria della Rotunda at Albano. The painting 
dates from the fourteenth century, and is an altar-piece 
representing St. Anne on a throne, receiving the Ma- 
donna with the child Christ, and St. John the Baptist. 
In the background stands St. Pancras, the patron 
saint of Albano. The colouring of the fresco is wone 
derfully fresh, considering that it has been walled up 
in a damp recess for centuries. 


The Rev. Roland C. Billington writes from Chalbery 
Rectory, Wimborne, to the Hampshire Advertiser, 
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Sept. 3rd: ‘It may interest some of your readers to 
learn that a man working in a gravel pit near Witch- 
ampton last week disinterred a human skeleton and 
some Roman pottery. The skeleton was in perfect pre- 
servation, and all the teeth remained in the jaw. There 
were two urns of large size, which were also perfect 
when first seen, but crumbled to pieces on attempting 
to move them. They were placed one above and one 
below the skull, having evidently been so placed as a 
support for the head. The whole was buried quite 
three feet below the surface. This gravel pit is about 
three miles distant from the large Roman encampment 
of Badbury Rings, and I should venture to think that 
these antiquities are contemporaneous with the Roman 
occupation of that spot.” 


4 

The Naples Correspondent of the Datly News 
writes :—‘‘ The excavations instituted in Rome by the 
Collegio Romano have proved rich in Egyptian 
treasures. The obelisk now removed to the Piazza 
del Collegio Romano is in a state of wonderful pre- 
servation, and covered from top to bottom with 
splendid hieroglyphics. It is the very counterpart of 
the one standing in the Piazza of the Pantheon, and 
the two must have stood together in front of the 
Temple of Isis, where the one last excavated was 
found. From this and other circumstances it has 
been found possible to draw conclusions as to the 
destruction of the Temple of Isis. The attempt of 
Nichomachus Flavianus,' in the year 394 B.C., to 
revive the worship of Isis was met by a strong reaction, 
which resulted in the wholesale mutilation and de- 
struction of the Egyptian idols. The area of the 
— is covered with fragments of statues, etc. The 
lately-found obelisk, however, stood erect for a longer 
period, and only fell after the destruction of the 
temple, as is proved by its being found imbedded in 
soft rubbish five feet thick, a circumstance to which 
its good preservation is due. Its marble base was 
found broken up for use, for all marble statues and 
sculptures were always burnt for lime in ancient times, 
while objects in granite or porphyry remained un- 
touched. Among other things Sond during the 
recent excavations were a cynocephalus of black 
granite, with excellently-executed hieroglyphics, an 
altar with bas-reliefs on three sides, pieces of the 
reliefs that covered all the walls of the temple, and 
other fragments.” (See ante, p. 134.) 


As we are going to press we regret to hear of the 
death of the veteran Mr. Payne Collier, at the age of 
94. Weare compelled to reserve our obituary notice 


until next month. 
SS 
Correspondence. 


——_— 
““TRELAND IN 1600.” 
(viii. 106.) 

The interesting paper on this subject is but a sum- 
mary of Spenser’s View of the Present State of Ireland. 
This summary was probably written by ‘‘one Haynes” 
from notes made during his hasty perusal of a MS. 
copy of the ‘‘ View,” which (Professor Hales says), 











‘though not printed till 1633, seems to have enjoyed 
a considerable circulation in a MS. form.” Will Mr. 
Bent kindly state the probable date of Haynes’ MS. ? 

H. B. WATERFIELD. 


P.S.—When will Mr. Walford Selby give us his 
observations on Feltham’s (?) Zhree Months in the 
Low Countries, promised by him in THE ANTIQUARY 
of April 1882? 


—_—— 
COLLYNGTON. 


(p. 27.) 

Sir Henry Spelman, in Villare Anglicum, 1676-7, 
mentions Collington, co. Hereford, Broxash hund., 
but this could scarcely be denominated a “haven,” 
so probably Sir Henry Dryden is right in his conjec- 
ture as to the place mentioned :— 

It is not, I believe, unusual to find in old church- 
wardens’ accounts entries relating to collections made 
for the relief of distress in other towns, and I imagine 
that such was the case in the Northamptonshire 
village with regard to Collington Haven. 

Is Sir H. Dryden quite sure the word “ fro ” in the 
first item is correctly transcribed? If it were “for” 
the meaning would be clearer. 

The following item from the accounts of the church- 
wardens of St. Michael’s, Bps. Stortford, although 
evidently relating to the same collection, throws no 
light upon the purpose for which it was made. 

‘¢ 1578. P4 for y° making of ij bylls Indented one 
for Collington haven, andj for Thomas Browne—viij*.” 

J. L. GLasscock, Jr. 
—_—>— 


AN HERALDIC PROBLEM. 


I was lately shown a coat-of-arms painted on an 
old oak panel, and blazoned as follows :— 

Gules.—3 Marquisal coronets—argent 2 & 1. On‘a 
chief avgent 3 Fleurs-de-lis—gules. No motto. Crest, 
out of a marquisal coronet, or—resting on a wreath 
argent and gules—a dexter arm in armour, embossed 
proper, and couped at the shoulder ; wielding a spear. 

What makes this blazon almost unique are the 
three crowns on the field, as very few examples of 
this can be found. These have some affinity to the 
“ Crown of Lorraine,” but more to the coronet of an 
English marquis—as which I have blazoned them— 
though they are exactly like neither. I think it 
probable that some of the tinctures are incorrect, 
though the coat has every indication of authenticity. 

The owner believes the arms appertained to her 
maternal ancestors who left France on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, but a tracing having been 
submitted to a high French authority, he affirms that 
it does not belong to any of the Huguenots, and has 
failed to trace it in French heraldry. 

Can any of your readers elucidate the puzzle ? 
Lathom, Ormskirk. JAMES BROMLEY. 


—@~— 
A BOOK QUERY. 


CAN any reader of THE ANTIQUARY give me any 
information about R. Robinson’s Zhe Way to Thrift, 
1597? I cannot find it in Hazlitt, Payne, Collier, 
Huth, or the bibliographical dictionaries, nor can I 
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find it mentioned in the Stationers’ Companies Regis- 

ters. About 1597 there were Ralph Robinson and 

Richard Robinson writing. G. L. GoMME. 
—pa—— 


SUCCESSION THROUGH FEMALES. 

Mr. Gomme, in his interesting and suggestive paper 
on the rebellion in favour of Stephen of Blois 
(vii. 247), appears to claim Mr. Freeman as an ally, 
on the ground that he has ‘‘ pointed out a still further 
doctrine of primitive politics which went in support 
of Stephen’s claim” (vii. 248). Now I do not pre- 
sume to pronounce on this important question, and, 
in a matter of ‘‘ primitive politics,” Mr. Gomme is 
pretty sure to be right. It is, however, needful to 
point out that his view is not that held by Mr. 
Freeman, and, indeed, directly contradicts it. Mr. 
Gomme contends that succession through females 
(whether of the grandson or the nephew) was a con- 
tinuous survival from primitive politics. Mr. Freeman, 
on the contrary, held that it was unknown in Old 
English times, and was a distinct and gradual innova- 
tion, subsequent to the Norman Conquest. We should 
notice that the passage quoted by Mr. Gomme is 
immediately thus tgualilied Wy Mr. Freeman :— 

‘*But however sacred was the relation between a 

man and his sister’s son, z¢ was not one which by the 
law of England conferred any right to the royal suc- 
cession. The preference attaching to kingly blood 
was confined to those who were of kingly blood by 
direct male descent ; 2¢ does not appear that the son of 
a king’s daughter had any sort of claim to be con- 
sidered in a royal election more than any other man in 
the realm.” * 
It will be perceived that this dictum, whether right 
or wrong, directly traverses Mr. Gomme’s contention. 
It will also be seen, from the following passage, that 
Mr. Freeman, as I have said, viewed the doctrine as 
an innovation subsequent to the Norman Conquest. 
The case in point has a direct bearing on the question 
raised by Mr. Gomme :— 

‘*Gospatric . . . by female descent at least, sprang 
of the noblest blood of Northumberland . .. and 
the words of our chief Northumbrian guide seem to 
imply that this descent gave him some kind of pre- 
ference to the earldom. This is . . . remarkable as 
showing that ¢he notion of succession through females 
was already beginning to be entertained, We cannot 
suppose that it would have come into any man’s head 
to propose a woman as a candidate for an earldom ; 
but men were clearly beginning to think that the son of 
an earl’s daughter had a better right to his grand- 
father’s dignity than an utter stranger to his blood.” ¢ 
While showing that the views of Mr. Gomme and 
Mr. Freeman are, in truth, diametrically opposed, I 
would not, as I have said, presume to offer an opinion 
as to which of them is right. Least of all, I need 
hardly add, would I assert Mr. Freeman’s infallibility. 

Brighton, J. H. Rounp. 

——<—— 
FONT OR PISCINA. 

Some time back, while taking a short holiday in 

Yorkshire, I came across a curious font or piscina ; and 


* Norman Conquest (1st Ed.), ii. 367. 
t lbid., iv. ae , 


some outline drawings were done from measurements 
I made myself, and a pencil sketch was done for me by 
the owner. It was found in the cellar (buried) of the 
old Manor House, Tadcaster West, in Yorkshire. 
The Manor House is close to the church; and my 
own impression is that at some time or other it was 
in the parish church, possibly was the | wg to a 
private chapel belonging to the owner of the Manor, 
and in the time of Cromwell was perhaps brought 
from the church and buried where it was found. If 
it is of interest to the readers of THE ANTIQUARY 
you are at liberty to make what use you like of it. 
Ep. DURRANT. 


[We hope Mr. Durrant will give us a fuller descrip- 
tion of these curious monuments.—ED.] 


— > — 
CURE’S ALMS HOUSES. 


Can you give me any information respecting Cure’s 
College, Southwark? It stood on part of the burying 
ground of St. Margaret’s, Southwark. I believe it 
was pulled down some fifty years ago. Are there any 
prints, plans, and works upon the subject to be 
obtained ? A. B. 

[Thomas Cure founded his Alms Houses in Dead- 
man’s Place in. 1584. These were rebuilt in 1831 
in the College Yard, Park Street, Southwark. See 
Old Southwark and its People, by W. Rendle, 1878, 
pp. 184-5. There are two water-colour drawings b 
T. H. Shepherd in the Crace Collection, British 
Museum.—ED.] 

—— 
JOHN GASCOIGN. 


I have been seeking for information as to the name 
of the parish, somewhere in England, from the parish 
registers of which in 1877 (or 1878, perhaps,) the 
clergyman furnished the baptism of a John Gascoign 
(or Gaskin) in May 1602.* The information ought, 
I think, to be forthcoming, because when the clergy- 
man sent subsequently the marriage of the man’s 
father and mother, he stated that he had been enabled 
to do so because he possessed a good index to his 
register from the commencement up to 1800 and odd. 
From this I gather that the register is of some insig- 
nificant parish (possibly only one, or a couple of 
volumes), consequently not a lengthy register, and 
therefore no very difficult task to index; also that 
this index is probably a purely private one of the 
clergyman’s, made at some period for convenience of 
reference, or as a curiosity. 

I am told that perhaps the Index Society has a list 
of those parish registers that are known to be indexed, 
or that possibly some of the members of that society, 
known to Mr. Wheatley, and living in different dis- 
tricts, might be able to assist me, each for his own 
particular district. J. H. GREENSTREET. 


—»— 
CORRECTION. 


In THE ANTIQUARY for August, p. 87, for ‘‘bot- 
tom was 2 in. X 2 in. below,” vead ‘*‘ bottom was 2 ft. 
2 in. below”; for “ Alexander” vead ‘‘ Menander.” 


* He was buried at Chiswick in “ 1682, aged eighty.” 
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Che Antiquary Exchange. 


—-0-- — 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for cach 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

Notre.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, 
E.C. 

Fok SALE. 

The Atheneum, July, 1879, to June, 1883, eight 
vols., in numbers as issued, clean and perfect, £2. 
—Cassell’s Magazine of Art, vols. 1 to 3, in half 
morocco, new, and vols. 1 and 2 New Series, half 
roan, new, £3 the set.—The Hamilton Palace Col- 
lection, illustrated priced catalogue, printed on hand- 
made paper, 1882, cloth new, published at £2 2s., 
21s.—The Theatre, vols. 1 to 3, first series, in half 
morocco (containing the portraits of Henry Irving, 
Ellen Terry, H. J. Byron, F. C. Burnand, and many 
others, price 30s.—Recollections of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, by T. Hall Caine (large paper edition, 
fifty copies only printed), with portrait, 20s.—Our 
Ancient Monuments. and the Lands around them, 
by Jackson. Introduction by Sir John Lubbock, 
M.P. (large paper, 250 copies printed), 10s. 6¢.— 
Shakspeare, The Plays of, complete in 8 volumes, 
allegorical and other illustrations, copper-plate, very 
clean and perfect. London: printed for Bellamy and 
Robarts, No. 138, Fleet Street, and at 4, Peter- 
borough Court, Fleet Street. 1791, whole calf, 20s.-- 
Thackeray’s Works, 24 volumes, very little used, 
bound in half calf, marble edges, clean and perfect, £5. 
—Dickens’ ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend,” first edition, in 
original wrapper, 12s. 6¢.—Ashton’s Chap Books 
of the XIX. Century, published at 7s. 6¢., 45.— 
Luxurious Bathing, small oblong folio, second edition, 
remarque proofs, etched by Tristram Ellis, only séx 
printed, £3 35.—A number of Book Plates (Zx Liéris), 
from 2s. per dozen.—Sharpe’s British Theatre, eighteen 
vols., 32mo, calf, covers of one vol. damaged. London: 
printed by C. Whittingham, Dean Street, for John 
Sharpe, opposite York House, Piccadilly, 1804-5. 
Very fine engraved title page to each vol., and 
portrait of W. H. W. Betty as Douglas. Book plate 
of Francis Hartwell in each vol., 20s.—Caxton’s 
Game and Playe of The Chesse, 1474: a verbatim 
reprint of the first edition, with an introduction by 
William E. A. Axon, M.R.S.L. Forming part of 
the first issue of The Antiquary’s Library, 10s. 6¢.—- 
-— Morden, 5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, 
Several Poesy, Intaglio, and curious Rings for sale, 
cheap.—Particulars, 220, care of Manager. 

Giotto and his Works in Padua, 20s.—Ruskin’s 
Lectures on Architecture and Painting, 36s. ; Two 
Paths (with Plates), 30s. ; Elements of Drawing, 30s. ; 
Modern Painters, in fine condition, £30: all first 
editions, original bindings; two Quarterly Reviews 
with Ruskin’s articles on Lord Lindsay and Eastlake, 
16s.—Milton’s Paradise Lost, Ist edition, 1668, 
splendid copy, £10; and 4th edition, folio plates and 








portrait, 1692, 25s.—Sir T. Browne’s Complete 
Works, folio, 1686, 15s.—‘* Tryal of Dr. Sacheverell,”’ 
1710, 35. 6d@—Joseph Lucas, Claremont House, 
Cawley Road, Hackney. 

Curious old tracts and broadsides,—List of British 
Merchant Ships taken or plundered by the Spaniards, 
5s.—An Answer to King James’s Last Declaration, 
1693, 3s.—The Case of the Vicar of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, 7s. 6¢.—A Whip for Smugglers, 2s. 6¢.— 
An Answer to the Lightermen’s Account of a Coal 
Voyage to Newcastle, 7s. 6¢.—D. G. G., Buildwas, 
Ironbridge, Salop. 

A Private Collector has for sale the following copper 
coins, viz.. Roman, Romano Egyptian, Bactrian, 
Byzantine, Greek, English and foreign: also few 
Tokens. State requirements to Edward W. Drury, 
51, High St., Hull. 

A Collection of over 6,000 Book-plates to be sold. 
Apply for owner’s name and address to Briggs & Mor- 
den, 5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Several pieces of ancient English armour, being 
portions of suits, suitable for decorative purposes or as 
relics; also a few swords.—Address, 235, care of 
Manager. 

The Bible, with engravings from pictures and designs 
by the most eminent Artists, London 1800, folio, 8 
vols. Macklin’s splendid edition, published in 70 
numbers at 21s. each, a very fine copy. For particu- 
lars address by letter, B., 5, Longley Terrace, Lower 
Tooting, S.W. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Armorial Book Plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens.—Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple. 

Swift’s Works, 19 vols., 1824; Walpole’s Letters, 
edited by Cunningham, 9 vols.; Books published by 
Pickering, ante 1855 ; Hervey’s Memoirs of George 
II., 2 vols., 1848; Doran’s Their Majestie’s Servants, 
2 vols., 1864. Good prices for good copies.—Biblios, 
20, King Edward Street, Lambeth Road, London. 

Wanted, Poll Books, for County Elections in 
Essex, Herts, and Cambridgeshire—Thomas Bird, 
Romford. 

Old works on Craft Freemasonry. — Briggs & 
Morden, 5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Old engravings connected with Colchester, Dover- 
court, and Harwich, Essex Book Plates.—Rev. J. 
Hamblin-Smith, 7, Westgate, Grantham. 

Wanted to purchase for high cash prices fine English 
and American gold, silver, and copper coins in any 
quantity. Any coins bought, sold, exchanged, or 
valued.—J. R. Thomas, New St., Birmingham. 

Wanted, all kinds of coins and curiosities.—Address, 
125, Coltman Street, Hull. 

ANTIQUARY for 1880 in parts.—J. B. Hodgson, 
Brampton, Cumberland. 
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